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CRITICAL REVIEW. 
M.A Y, 1798. 





ZT. Lucretii Cari de Rerum Naturé Libros fex, ad Exemplarium 
MSS. Fidem recenfitas, longe emendatiores reddidit, Come - 
mentariis perpetuis illuffravit, Indicibus infiruxit, et cum 
Lnimadverfionibus Ricardi Bentleii, non ante vulgatis, alio- 
rum Jubinde mifcuit Gilbertus Wakefield, A. B. Collegii Fefu 
apud Cantabrigienfes olim Socius, Londini, Impenfis Edi- 
toris, Typis A. Hamilton. 3Vols.4to. On yt 8 Imperial 
Paper, 211. Small Paper, §!.5s. Boards. Cuthell. 1796—7. 


THE author, of whom Mr, Wakefield has. here pre 
fented an edition to the public, holds a diftinguifhed rank 
among the Roman poets ; and, even if he were not intereftin 
on his own account, he would deferve our peculiar regath 
asthe mafter of Virgil. It is unfortunate for the more ancient 
Latin writers, that, from the many and great changes which 
took place in their language, their works Con became difficult, 
or at leaf{t unpleafant, to the reader ; and their fame was eclipf. 
ed by new authors, who in their turn yielded the palm to their 
fucceffors. After the Ciceronian and Auguftan ages, moft of 
the writers preceding thofe periods were overwhelined in un- 
grateful oblivion, ahd were rarely quoted but by antiquaries, 
grammarians, and etymologifts. If the productions of Ennius 
and Lucilius, and of all the poets of the intermediate times, had 
been fortunately preferved to this day, we fhould not read them 
perhaps with that admiration which Martial ridicules in 
Chreftillus * ; but we fhould pay them that refpect which is 
due to the beginners of arts and fciences, more juflly due in 
general than to mmprovers, though thefe ufually obtain the 
greater fhare of the reward. If the earlier writers of a nation 
are deficient in art, they are for the moft part fuperior in fim- 
plicity, and frequently in force: their fucceffors, while the 
perpetually filed and polifhed their materials, often rendered 
them peak and delicate. At.any rate, a comparifon of the 
authors of different ages would afford a liberal and rational 
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Accius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt. xf. gr. 
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pleafure to the curious reader, as unfolding the hiftory of the 
human mind. | | we 
~ Lucretius wrote his poem’ on the Univerfe, in an age 
when the Latin poetry had not reached that perfection 
which it ultimately attained, but was rapidly advancing toward 
it. His genius-led him to philofophical fpeculations; and he 
fixed upon Epicurus for his guide. Though he extols his 
mafter with extravagant commendations, as it feems to haye 
been the cuftom of the Epicureans * more than of any other 
fect, he took the liberty of differing from him in a material 
oint of practice. Epicurus defpifed all the liberal arts and all 
the elegances of compofition ; and fome of his difciples even 
boafted that his writings were omera Juvayet yeyeappmeva, Kat ama 
paberat, written by his own mother wit, and unaided by quo- 
tation or authority. Lucretius, on the contrary, quotes many 
authorities, and difplays his acquaintance with the learningvof 
his tine. Ot his extenfive reading in the Greek language the 
poem itfelf affords abundant proof. 

Though it might be wifhed that Lucretius had efpoufed a 
more tenable or inftructive caufe, than the Epicurean doctrines, 
that there is no providence, nothing after death, but that all 
things are produced and deftroyed by the fortuitous motion of 
his atoms or primordia, &c. he intermixes fo much truth, in- 
ftruétion, and poetry, in delivering and defending the prin- 
ciples of his fect, that every Latin icholar will readily beftow 
an attentive perufal on his work, and be thankful to any critic 
who contributes to correct the text of f{uch an author, andexplain 
his fenfe. It. is now our duty to take a furvey of the labours 
of our countryman, by whom this tafk has been undertaken. 

The firft volume begins with a dedication to Mr. Fox, partly 
in profe, partly in ninety-four elegiac verfes; after which we 
mect with an addrefs to the reader, containing an account of 
the motives and plan of the publication, The firft edition, faid 
to have been printed at Brefcia, without a date of the year, 
Mr. Wakefield has not feen, ‘The fecond, commonly reputed 
the firft, printed at Verona in 1486, was lent to him by Mr. 
Cracherode, _ ‘That which was prepared by John Baptift Pius, 
and printed at Bologna in 1511, was ufefully employed by 
Our commentator ; and the Juntine and Aldine impreffions, of 
1512 and 1515, were alfo examined. Of Gifanius he fpeaks 
in fuch terms, that it is dificult to know whether he really 
infpecied the edition fuperintended by that critic. He vehe- 
mently blames Lambinus for intruding his own conjectures 
into the text, and neglecting the authority of MSS. ; he even 
fufpeéts him fometimes of falfely alleging their teftimony. 
But we fee no reafon, after making due z!owance for hafte 
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* Torquatus, in Cic, de Fin.i. a1. tf Diog. Laért, vii. 181, 












and human itifirmity, to fu{peét either Lambinus or Gifanius 
of producing readings, as from their MSS. which never were 
there. Gifanius, in his Collectanea, ftates various readings 
from written copies of other authors, which have been found 
in MSS. by later critics: why, then, fhould we fuppofe him to 
have been unfaithful with regard to Lucretius? ws 

Of Creech, as ari editor of Lucretius, Mr. Wakefield fpeaks 
with contempt, reprefenting his reputation as far fuperior to 
his merits. With refpect to Havercamp’s edition, his judg- 
ment nearly agrees with that of Ernefti, which he tranfcribes, 
and which we thall tranfcribe from him. 


‘ Omnino hoc opus fuum peritiotibus fon valde probavit Ha- 
vercampus. Inter omnes editores principatus debetur Lambino et 
Creechio; huic ad intelligendum maxime, illi-etiam ad criticam 
rationem. Sed, qui has res reéte tractare poffit, is, fi fufcipere no- 
vam editionem velit axgiCea ed, que hodie peritis probatur, et 
cujus exempla recentioris temporis habemus, magnam laudem pa- 
rare fibi poffit, Sed abfit ufitata noftris temporibus feftinatio, et 
lucri cupido.’ Vol. i. P. vii. 


The peculiar aids which have been employed for this edi- 
tion are, 1. A copy of Le-Fevre’s Lucretius, once in the pof- 
feffion of Bentley, and by him enrichedwith notes, which are now 
for the firft time made public: 2. A manufcript, formerly Dr. 
Afkew’s, now belonging to the public library at Cambridge: 
3, 45 5. Three MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum ; the firft on parch- 
ment, of the fmalleft fize, of the 15th century ; the fecond on 
paper, of the fame age, ending with the 232d verfe of the fixth 
book ; the third, of a {till later date, not {ately to be trufted, when 
it diffents from the reft: 6. A MS. furnifhed by Mr. Edward 
Poore, written by a very modern hand from a M3. 7A MS. at 
Vienna, of the 15th century, the various readings of which were 
publifhed by F.C. Alter, at the end of his edition of Lucre- 
tius, Vienna, 1787: 8. Another, containing fragments of the 
2d, 3d, and 6th books, written, as Mr. Alter judges, near the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

. i? has been Mr. Wakefield’s endeavour, as he tells us him- 

felf, to exhibit the text with the true Lucretian orthography, 
that its ‘agyasomuns nitor, et flos ferrugineus venerande vetufta- 
tis,’ might -be carefully preierved. In the tequel of our review, 
whenéver we quote the poem; we {hall clofely follow this 
orthography. In the mean time, that we may not tire our 
readers with an enumeration of fuch minute particulars, we 
fhail only mention tome of thofe which occur in the firft book. 
The accufative plural is terminated in eis; we find ventei, 
in the plural; the prepofitions (e. g. in écficere), are not 
melted into the verb with as they are compounded ; _fruns 
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and funs ate written for frons and fons, Acheruntis for Acheo 
rontis; quequomque for quacunque, hits for his, &c. 

The editor profeffes alfo to -have ftudioufly collected all the 
paflages in which: Virgil has imitated Lucretius, and to have 
compared them with the origina}. The fruit of this diligence 
has been, he fays, the cure of many corruptions in Virgil, 
which wore the appearance of foundnefs. As few authors have 
been more licentioufly treated, on pretence of emendation, than 
Lucretius, Mr. Wakefeld profeffes to have followed the autho- 
rity of MSS. as far as the fenfe and Latinity would permit ; and 
m his commentaries he has endeavoured fo to adjuft his ob- 
fervations, that they may not be defpifed by the learned, and 
that they may be underftood by learners with profit; in a 
word, that he may cure both the fatiety and the ignorance of 
his readers. : 

. He inquires, near the clofe of his addrefs, whether Lucre- 
tius left any monuments of his genius behind him, except this 
poem, as he feems to promife, lib.'v. 147158. Servius, he 
thinks, found the example of Ixiori in his.copy of Lucretius, 
among the fabulous punifhments of the dead. Varro, in his 
treatife onthe Latin language, quotes the beginning of the one- 
and-twenty books of Lucretius; but perhaps the name is here 
corrupted. : | 

On. account of the enormous expenfes attending the publi- 
cation of fuch a work, the firft volume appeared by itfelf, as 
2 precurfor, to explore the public opinion. ‘The edition, as 
Mr. Wakefield juftly boafts, is decorated with all typographi- 
eal luxury,/to recommend. it to thofe who are-fond of {plendid 
books. We hope that he will have his wifhes, and not his 
fears, realifed, when-he fays on this.occafion, ‘ A&um eft pro- 
fecto de fortunis meis, et editionibus poétarum veterum per 
fudores meos in futurum procurandis, nifi fit hoc {fpecimen 
lautis judicibus liberaliter exceptum ;? yet we cannot help ob- 
ferving, that the ftudious, who do net.abound in money, will 
he precluded by this ¢ppographical luxury from the purchate of 
the book, and that the prefent times are not particularly favour 
able to fuch literary exertions : 


Nam nequ€ nos emer hoc, patriat tempore iniquo, 
Poflumus 2quo animo. 


Having taken notice of the moft important parts of the 
preface, we fhall give fome f{pecimens of the principal emen- 
dations and conjectures that diftinguifh this edition. We thall 
confine ourfelves at prefent to the firft book. 

Afier the teftimontes of authors, and the arguments of each 
book, we are introduced to the poem itfelt. Before we pro- 
ceed, we fhall warn our readers, to prevent miftakes, that the 
editions in our poffeffion are the firft of Gifanius (Antwerp, 
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1566), the fourth.of Lambinus (Franckfort, 1 583), and that 
of Havercamp. 


Lib. i. ver. 2. Mr. Wakefield conjectures (not happily, we - 
think) /ub te for fubter, and would make a paufe after fgna. 
In v. 5. he would read mina for lamina. 


In v. 13. he follows the reading of the MSS. percul/e inftead 
of percuffe. : ee 


15. 16. 17. ——Ita, capta lepore, 
[Inlecebrisque tuis omnis natura animantum] 
Te fequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis. 

He has inclofed the middle verfe in brackets, as not being 
extant in any known MS, and as haviyg been added by an 
ignoramus, who thought a nominative wanting, which is 
Seawii from quamgue. He would not perhaps have acted im- 
properly, if he had totally expunged it, in imitation of Gifanius. 

29. 30. To connect the members of the fentence, he 
would fubftitute at for ut, after effice. 


35. Rejicit, eterno devidus volnere amoris. 


Here he difcuffes the propriety of reading reficit and de. 
vinétus ; but juftly determines againft both expreffions. ' 


45. Quod fuper eft, vacuas aureis mihi, Memmius, et te, 
: Semotum—-. 


So Mr. Wakefield reads from MSS. ; but, becaufe two,have 
quafo, vacuas mihi, Memmius, aureis,-and another /emotim, 
be would with to read the paflage.in that manner; and ;the 
jdea is not unreafonable. Other editions have Wemmiada. 


57—62. Mr. Wakefield has inclofed in brackets the fa- 
mous paflage concerning the tranquillity of the Epicurean 
deities. It is faid to be abfent from fome MSS., in others it 
changes its place. In one copy, a marginal note is added by 
an ancient hand; ‘ Hi fex verfus ex fecundo hbro’ (645— 
650) ‘in hunc locum translati funt, non poéts opera, fed fcrip- 
torum ignorantia.” {t feems as if fome religious reader had a 
mind to fhow the felf-contradiCtion of the heathen poet, by 
bringing this paffage fo near to the invocation. However that 
may be, it provoked the animadverfion of ‘our facetious poet 
-Prior, in his Alma. 
* Lucretius keeps a mighty pother, 
With Cupid and his fancied mother ; 
Calls her the queen of earth and air ; 
Declares, that wind and. waves obey her ; 
And, while her honour he rehearfes, 
Implores-her to. infpire his verfes. 
Yet, free from this poetic madnefs, 
Next page he fays, in fober fadnefs, 
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That the, and all her fellow gods, 
Sit idling in their bleft abodes ; 
Regardlefs of the world below, 

Qur health or hanging, weal or woe.’ 


69. Quem neque fama dettm —Though we are not ad- 
vocates for the frequent admiffion of conjectural emenda- 
tions, we are not diipleafed to fee Bentley’s fana in the text, 
which is a very flight alteration, but greatly improves the fenfe. 

71. Inritat anim virtutem, ecfringere ut arta—So this verfe 
is given by Mr. Wakefield, upon saihioties of MSS. we doubt 
not; but there feems to be fome confufion in the note. He 
only produces one authority for efringere; but, if our me- 
mory does not deceive us, we have feen the fame reading i in 
Aldus’s edition. of Prifcian. The common reading is, 
Virtutem irritat animi, confringere — 


83, 84. quod contra fxpius o/im 





Religio. 
The editor has followed Havercamp, and the reading 
of the MSS. illa. That fame religion, we fhould fay in Eng- 


jifh. 
91. He has adopted celerare, inftead of celare, from the 


Bologna edition. "In Gifanius’s margin, mention is made of 
another reading, ¢elebrare, which nearly approaches to ce/e- 
rare. 

116. Et fimul intereat nobis cum, morte dirempta. 

He properly animadverts on the conjecture of Creech, who 
recommended perempta at the end of tliis verfe. 

124. Sed quedam fimulacra, modis pallentia miris.—This 
~ verte impreffed itfelf fo ftrongly upon Virgil’s mind, that he 
borrowed or imitated it four times, Perhaps Lucretius himfelf 
borrowed it from Ennius. 

137—140. Mr. Wakefield has correéted the punétuation, 
by placing a femicolon after e/fe, and joining 139 and 140. 
Gifanius had adopted nearly the fame diftinction, Ver. 139 
is commonly inclofed in a parenthefis. 

142. Gifani nius and Mr. Wakefield give ecferre from MSS. 

163. Squamigerum genus. 

To avoid the repetition of genus, Mr. Wakefield is ceclin, 
ed, bur has not ventured, to fubftitute pecs. Such a liberty 
would have been improper, as all the copies have the former 


word, 


200, 20%. Denique, quur homines tantos natura parare 
Non potuit ? 
By a em conjecture, perils is here recommended. 


210. nibus meliores reddere fetus. * Pro reddere volebat 


Gifanius reddier ; quam barbare !’ Gifanius inferted it in the 
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text of his edition ; Lambinus publithed reddi ; both without 
the leaft neceffity. But Gifanius was paffionately fond of 
obtruding on Lucretius all poffible poetical licences. 


211. Effe videlicet 7» ferris primordia rerum.—From the 
reading of the Bodleian MS. im teneris, the annotator propofes 
in tenebris. | 


231, 232. Unde mare, ingenuei funtes, e¢ernaque longe 
Flumina. 


He illaftrates, from Hefiod, Ennius, and others, the reading 
a@terna, which he found in one manufcript. The common 
reading is externa. 


25%. Hine feffe pecudes.—Bentley prefers fete, and our 
critic fufe. Fete, which is the reading of fome copies, feems: 
not improbable. 


279, 280. Qu mare, que tertas, quae denique nubdila ceeli, 
Verrunt. . 

Mr. Wakefield is difgufted with mudila; and, indeed, it is 
apparently an anti-climax to make the wind agitate the fea and 
earth, and then, as the greateft effort of violence, exert itfelf 
upon the clouds, which a flight breeze can put in motion, He 
therefore advifes, on plaufible grounds, the fubftirution of 
culmina. ' 

307. He retains the old reading, di/peffe, and adds, 
‘ Pii editio habet candenti ; omnino contra _probabilitatem, 
et Nonii infuper fuffragium.” When he made this re- 
mark, he fhould have allowed for the variations of editions. 
As far as we can judge, his Nonius is Gothofred’s edition ; 
but candenti is cited from Nonius by Gifanius in his margin, 
and fo Mercer publifhed the paflage. 


335- Quapropter locus eft intactus inane, vacansque.— 
In concert with Bentley, the editor pronounces this verie {pu- 
rious. ‘ Nihil erat magis exfpeCtandum, quam hec axiomata 
{ciolos effe illituros marginibus librorum, et ea tandem decurfu 
temporis in textum migratura.’ | 

406. Naribus inveniunt inteéfas frunde quietes.—He has 
put injeétis into the text, perhaps without fufficient external 
authority. 


470, 47:- Namque alind terris, aliud regionibus ipfis, 
Eventum dici poterit. 


Some of the editors have altered terris, the reading of the 
MSS. to rebus : but he retains terris, and inferts /egionibus. 


561. Nunquam religiio reparati tempore poffet.. Qo it is in 
Havercamp’s edition ; nunquam:relliqijo in that of Gjfanius ; 
~ , os B 4 : 
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nunquam id relligiio in that of Lambinus. Mr. Wakefield alfo 
inferts id, adding, “ P. Id reliquo nunquam ; Vind. Id nunquam 
reliquo. Nihil, aut parum, intereft, quid ex his velis eligere.” 
But at is of fome confequence which reading we adopt, if 
Bentley fays truly in his note upon Phadrus, i. 31, 13. that 
veliquus is always a quadrifyllable in the Latin poets, from 
Plautus to Phedrus inclufive, He then quotes the prefent 
paflage of Luctetius, another from IV. 973. and reads in 
IU. 649. without the prepofition cum, Corpore relliqiio pug- 
nam czedesque petiffit. We have only to add, that the true 
writing of the word feems to be re/icuo, which is favoured by 
MSS. in feveral places, . 

° 616—628. Lucretius endeavours to prove that there muft 
be atoms, or firft bodies, becaufe otherwife we muft admit the 
infinite divifibility of matter. 

| 6 parvifima que funt, 
Ex infinitis conitabunt partibus aque. 
Quod, quoniam ratio reclamat vera, negatque 
Credere poffe animum, victus fateare necefle eft,’ &c. 





We quote this paflage for the fake of remarking an odd 
co-incidence in an obfervation of Mr. Hume, who ave that 
no prieftly dogmas ever fhocked common fenfe fo much, as . 
the infinite divifibility of matter, with its confequences. : 
645. et lepido que funt fucata fonore. 


Mr. Wakefield is inclined to think, that du/cata would be 
preferable to fucata, as the latter word, contidered with regard 
to fonore, appears to him to involve a confufion of metaphor, 
A manufcript in the Britifh mufeum has colore for fonore; but 
we do not approve this reading, as it will not fuit aureis ; and, 
though dulcata may juftly be deemed more congruous with 
" fonore than fucata, we cannot fully concur in the propofed 
alteration, as fucata will better exprefs the affeCtation to 
which the poet alludes. 

746. — admifcent in eorum corpus inane. 


Creech is again fubjeted to the lath of our commentator, 
as he unfortunately propofed corpore in this verfe for corpus. — 
462. Mr. Wakefield has rightly -reftored the reading of the 
MSS. tempeftate coaéi?a, inftead of the conjecture of Lambinus, 


A 


coorta, 
+77. Cum terra fimul, et quodam cum rore, manere. 


He has thus given this difputed line on the authority of moft 
of the MSS. e made fome attempts. for the emendation of 
it; but at length delifted, from defpair of fuccefs ; modeftly 
faying, ‘ Peritioribus ingeniis, atque felicioribus conjecturas 
rum, verfum difcutiendum tradimus, ad alia Jaxiora libentifame 
ex his anguftiis procedentes,’ can | 
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$39. 840. Lucretius explains and refutes the Lomeomeria of 
Anaxagoras ; 


Ex aurique putat micis confiftere poffe 
Aurum. 


Mr. Wakefield has received into his edition Bentley’s conjec- 
ture, Ex aureque—Zuram, It muft, however, be confeffed, 
that the pafflages quoted from Simplicius and Diogenes Laér- 
tius feem to defend the vulgar reading. 


856. Ex*oculis noftris, aliqua vi via, perire. 


From cuné?a, which he found in various copies for vita, he 
has formed fun/fa, which he has well fupported by examples. 


873. Ex alienigenis confiftant ligna, neceffe eft. 


Immediately after this verfe, two others are found in man 
MSS. One, however, is properly rejeéted by the prefent edi- 
tor, as ‘ haud dubie adulterinus ;’ and the other is thus given: 


‘ Ex alienigenis, que lignis exoriuntur.’ 
875. Linquitur heic guedam latitandi copia tenuis, 


This order of the words Mr. Wakefield has reftored from 
fome of the beft MSS. inftead of the vulgar reading, tenuis 
latitandi copia qu@dam. In the note, copia feems to have been 
inadvertently put for quedam. 

976. quod prohibeat, ecficiatque.—This is the reading of 
the greater part of the MSS. inftead of officiat. Mr. Wakeheld 
has alfo reftored the reading of MSS. in v. 978—non eft 4 
fine profecium. The common editions had admitted, non eft 
ea finis profecio ; but the other reading is far preferable. 

1024. vexantur percita plagis.—-He has given nexantur from 
the Verona edition; and refers to lib. ii. v. g8 

1040. He reads with the generality of the MSS. aligqué ras 
tione averfa, for reéfd regione, referring to lib. v. v. 414. 

1060. Moft of the MSS. have animalia /upra; but he fol- 
lows Havercamp, who reads /uppa. 

1091. This verfe is marked as fufpicious, though in a note 
jt is faid, *‘ non omnino yidetur vobeias poftulandus.’ 

1100. terre coelique ruinas.—Mr. Wakefield has exhibited 
the reading of the beft copies, rerum. 

The fecond and following books will be accurately eyo. 
mined at a future opportunity. 


a 





A Tour in Switzerland ; or, a View of the prefent State of the 
Governments and Manners of thofe Cantons : with compara- 
tive Sketches of the prefent State of Paris. By Helen Mavia 
Williams. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


WHATEVER comes from the pen of mifs Williams is 
Valvable; and fhe has had the good fortune. to be employed 
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upon fubjects the moft interefting to her countrymen. Diur- 
ing the tumults of the French revolution, our moft charac- 
teriftic accounts came from the ingenious female who had 
been the friend of the Gironde party, and who fhared the pri- 
fon of Sillery and La Source; and now, when the fate of 
Switzerland is the theme of general difcourfe and common 
commiferation, this work appears to inform us rightly what 
thofe liberties are.of which we are fo difpofed to lament the 
invafion. 

Mifs Williams entered Switzerland with every prepoflef- 
fion in its favour. She had efcaped from the prifons of Paris 
aud the tyranny of Robefpierre ; and powerfully did the con- 
traft affect her. 


* At length,’ (as fhe expreffés her thoughts) ‘ am I going to con- 
template that interefting country, of which I have never heard 
without emotion! —I am going to gaze upon images of nature ; 
images of which the idea has fo often {welled my imagination, 
but which my eyes have never yet beheld. —I am going to re- 
pofe my wearied fpirit on thofe fublime objeé&ts —to footh niy de- 
{ponding heart with the hope that the moral diforder I have wit- 
neffed fhall be ‘re¢tified, while 1 gaze on nature in all her admirable 
perfections; and how delightful a tranfition fhall I find in the 
picture of focial happinefs which Switzerland prefents! I fhall no 
longer fee liberty profaned and violated ; here fhe {miles upon the 
hills, and decorates the vallies, and finds, in the uncorrupted fime 
plicity of this peopie, a firmer barrier than in the cragginefs of their 
rocks, or the fnows of their glaciers!’ Vol. i. r. 4. 


Imagination bad not equaled the fublime fcenery of the 
country ; but a fhort refidence at Bafil corrected her ideas of 
the people. For her difappointment fhe accounts liberally, 
Sne fays : . 

‘It was perhaps my own fault, or rather the fault of former tra= 
vellers. Warmed with enthufiafm for the natural beauties of the 
, country, fancy, which loves the dreams of happinefs and perfec 
tion, has delighted to affociate with thofe enchanting fcenes the 
charm of congenial fociety; and to conneé with the fublime 
land{cape the higher qualities of mind. Imagination places ftock- 
jobbers and ufurers with as much reluctance amidft the grandeur 
of Swifs fcenery, as it would fill with a mifhapen gothic image the 
niche of a Grecian temple. It muft be indeed admitted, that the 
love of gold is a tafte pretty generally diffufed throughout Europe ; 
that neither the inhabitants ot Paris nor of London can be taxed 
with any remarkable indifference for riches; nor have wealthy per- 
fons in either of thofe capitals any reafon to complain of the neg- 
leét. of their fellow citizens, But although the people of moft 
countries are, with refpeét to the refearches of gain, burghers of 
Bafil, during the hours of the morning, the evening at leaft is d¢~ 
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voted to amufement, to focial pleafure, to friendfhip, to fome ob- 
ject that cheers, or fooths the heart, and the projects of intereft are 
laid afide till the morrow. At Bafil alone, the toils of trade find 
no relaxation ; they begin with the day, but do not finith at its 
clofe; fince even the hours of recreation are made fubfervient to 
the views of intereft; and the only fpecies of amufement in which 
the burghers of that city indulge themfelves, is one at which they 
can arrange their commercial dealings, ftrike bargains, and vigo- 
ronfly purfue that main chance which appears to be, their “ being’s 
end, and aim.”’ Vol, i. Pp. 6. 


Such are the habits of the citizens of Bafil; and their po- 
litical liberties exift only in name. The burghers—a fifth 
part only of the population —‘ alone enjoy, or fancy they 
enjoy, the rights of equality.” The remainder are in a ftate 
of complete degradation ; and all the peafantry of the canton, 
with an exception only of the little town of Leiftal, are lite- 
rally /erfs, and annexed to the foil. . 


‘ The population of the canton of Bafil: being very far beyond 
the.proportion of its extent of territory, great numbers are employs 
ed in manufaétures, particularly that of cottons and ribbons, which 
are brought to great perfection. Over the manufacturers of thefe 
articles, the governors find it advantageous to manifeft fome 
portion of their right of fovereignty ; for in vain the father of a 
family may cultivate his field of flax, and prepare it for ufe; in 
vain his wife may fpin, his infants turn the wheel which winds the 
thread, and he himfelf weave the woof; the web when woven is 
not at his difpofition — he has no right over the produce of his la- 
bour, no power to difpofe of what he has acquired by the {weat of 
his brow and the toil of his hands; he muit. carry his little ftock 
to the capital. of his canton, and there, and only there, is per 
mitted to fell it; while the burgher of the town, who is the pur- 
chafer, has previoufly arranged the price at which it fhall be fold, 
A more vexatious law than this is, I believe, fcarcely to be found 
jn the whole code of defpotifm.’ Vol. i. P. 103. 


The other cantons of-Switzerland are not favoured with 
a better fyftem. [n all, we meet with the defpotifm of 
an oligarchy. In Berne ¢ all places of honour, apenoeity or 
profit belong cxclufively to feventy-fix families,” of which 
feventeen fhare the majprity of votes; and with what con- 
tempt of common juftice they adminifter the government, is 
well exemplified in the hiitory of La Harpe. Yet thefe are 
the countries which have been reprefented as the happieft-and 
beft governed on earth. , 

¢ It is now afferted,’ (fays mifs Williams) ‘ that the freedom of 
Swifs governments has been the fubject of eulogium only becaufe 
compared with the other republics of Europe; the name beltowed 
on the fmall number of oligarchies, the moft confiderable of which 
have lately difappeared; the inhabitants of Switzerland enjoyed re- 
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lative advantages ; as the glow-worm becomes a luminary when alf 
around is darknefs.’ Vol. ii. P. 205. 


In her comparative view of the prefent ftate of Paris, our 
authorefs has well feleéted. the characteriftic features of the 
time ; the coftume 4 /a Grecque, and 4 Ja fauvage ; the horrie 
ble Jal a la vidtime, a ftrange and deteftable commemoration, 
only perhaps to be accounted for as a rallying point for roy- 
alifm ; the religious profeflions of the ariftocrats, and the 
rife and increafing progrefs of the theophilanthropifts, whofe 
fimple rites deferve the commendation which mifs Williams. 
has beftowed upon them. The fame frivolity ftill charafterifes 
the Parifians. It was, for fome time, the fafhion among the 


‘ladies to regret the fukverfion of the old régime, the regret be- 


ing attributed to the femembrance of the rank which they 
held ; but now, when fuch a retrofpect is confidered as the 
evidence of a certain age, the ladies of Paris are, of courfe, 


republicans. ‘The enterprifing genius of the men is directed 


towards commercial purpofes; and the ardour with which 
~ purfue their plans will probably be attended with great 


and important improvements. | 


‘ All grafp at fomething ftrange, and fomething great; a new 
world feems opening to their view, and which all model after their 
own fafhion. Every man has feized upon fome profound difcovery, 
fome happy fpeculation, which will infallibly pour forth an ever 
flowing ftream of inexhauftible wealth. When one chimera fails, 
another fwiftly fprings up ; all is “ bubble, bubble, toil and trou- 
ble ;”’ fpurred by hope, or goaded by want, every man mounts the 
hobby-horfe of his imagination, and whips it up to fome marvellous 
achievement. 

* One citizen frames ftoves of paper more durable than brafs or 
fteel ; another ereéts mills that fcorn the aid of fire, wind, or wae 
ter ; another extraéts new chemical fubftances, which, when ap- 
plied to commerce, are to produce riches beyond the vifions of the 
alchemifts, All announce that they have fet their inventive talents 
upon the anvil, merely for the good of their country; and as the 
ideas which the revolution has awakened, have given every indivi- 
dual in France fome floating notions of his own importance, every 
man, however ignorant or miftaken, boldly brings forward his in- 
fallible plan, infifts upon his right of being heard by his fellow-ci- 


_ tizéns, and calls upon every capitalift to haften to him with his 


funds, and calculate, if he can, the enormous mafs of intereft with 
which the wings of every monvent will be loaded.’ Vol. i. P. 19. 


- From the view of oppreffion and folly, the reader is agree- 
ably relieved in»thefe volames by following the aughorefs 
through the attradlive fcenes of Switzerland ; fcenes which 
muft awaken flrong emotions in the coldeft mind, and of 
which mifs Williams was capable of underftanding and de+ 
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{cribing the beauties. At Zurich the vifited Lavater ; and was 
highly pleafed with the devotional fpirit, the meek and holy en- 
thufiafin, of the venerable paftor ; the more particularly as the 
had been long accuftomed to the cold cavils of fcepticifm. We 
5 the paffage in juitice to the feelings by which it was 


ictated. 


¢ One of my fellow-travellers, who was anxious to wreft from 
the venerable paftor his confeffion of faith, brought in review be- 
fore him the various opinions of the fathers, orthodox and heretic ; 
from Juftin Martyr and Origen, down to the bifhop of St. David’s 
and Dr. Prieftley. But Lavater did not appear to have made 
polemics his ftudy ; he feemed to think right and wrong, in hifto- 
rical fact, of far lefs importance than right and wrong in religions 
fentiment ; and above all, in human aétion. There was more of 
feeling than of logic in his conclufions ; and he appeared to have 
taken lefs pains to examine religion, than to apply its precepts to 
the regulation of thofe frailties and paflions of the human heart, 
the traces of which, hidden from others, he had marked with 
fuch admirable accuracy in the character and expreffion of out- 
ward forms; For myfelf, I own the folemn, meek, affectionate 
expreflion of Lavater’s pious fentiments, were peculiarly foothing 
to my feelings, after having beem fo long ftunned with the cavils 
of French philofophers, or rather the impertinent comments of 
their difciples, who are fo proud of their fcepticifm, that they are 
for ever obtruding it in converfation, The number of thofe dif- 
ciples is augmentéd fince the revolution, which has {pread far and 
wide the writings of Rouffeau and Voltaire ; and every Frenchman, 
after having read thofe authors, though he may neither have tafte 
enough to admire the charms of their genius, or virtue to feel the 
philanthropy of their fentiments, has, at leaft, acquired fufficient 
knowledge to affunie the appellation of philofopher, and prove his 
claim to that title by enlifting himfelf under the banner of infidelity, 
without knowing the ufe of his arms.’ .Vol, i. p. 71. 


_ We doubt not that thefe volumes will attraét confiderable 
attention ; for we know of few works that combine fo much 
amufement with fuch a fund of information. 





The Life of Sir Charles Linnaeus, Knight of the Swedifh Or- 
der of the Polar Star, &c. (Se. to which is [ are) added, a co- 
pious Lift of his Works, and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Life of his Son: by D. H. Stoever, PH. D. Tranflated 

- from the German by Fofeph Trapp, A.M. 410. Ih 15 

‘ Boards. White. y 


IT is not now the time to be the panegyrift of Linnzus. In 
various parts of our journal, we have been the guardians of his 
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‘fair fame,’ by placing his merits on their proper founda- 
tion, by avoiding indifcriminate adulation, and admitting ac-' 
knowledged errors. The chief incidents of his life have al- 
ready occurred to our notice ; and we fhall therefore, from the 
very copious biography now before us, only glean a few cir- 
cumftances, which former authors may have omitted, flightly 
noticed, or mifreprefented. We cannot, however, offer 
a fingle remark. on the fubje&t of the work, without previ-' 
oufly ‘expreffing the higheft difapprobation of Dr. Trapp’s 
verfion,- and our regret, that the members of the Linnzan 
fociety have not guarded againft the injury done to the cha- 
racter of the naturalift from whom they are denominated, b 
this very'erroneous tranflation. The work is, in itfelf, highly 
valuable; but’ it is dificult for the general and lefs infurmed 
reader to feife, in many inftances, the meaning of the author 
in his uncouth and even difgutting garb. 7 

The parts of the work which are more particularly new 
ané interefting, are thofe which relate to the private life of 
Linnzus. The early difficulties which he felt from a con- 
tracted income, and his exertions to overcome them, are fuf- 
ficiently known. We know, that he vifited Hoiland and 
England, and that he was received here with great referve, 
often indeed with almoft a contemptuous coolnefs. Some 
paffages refpecting the conduct of our Englifh naturalifts we 
fhalt felect: they are tranflated from his own diary. 


‘ One of the principal motives of the journey of Linnzus to 
England, was the botanical garden at Chelfea. Cliffort wifhed to 
procure fome foreign plants from it. ‘The great botanift Philip 
Miller, who died on the 18th of December, 1771, in the 80th 
year of his age, was then keeper of that garden. Linnzus waited 
on him, Miller conducted him into the garden, fhowed him the 
plants, and gave them their ancient and inaccurate names. Lin- 
nzus was filent, his filence was afcribed to ignorance, and Miller 
jocotely faid to one of his acquaintance: * Sure, the botanift of bur- 
gomafter Cliffort is a great man,—he knows nothing at all of 
plants.” — Linnzus heard of this, and faw Miller again, firmly re- 
folved to teach him to know better. Miller made ufe a fecond 
time of the ancient names. “ Why do you apply thefe, pray ?” 
afked Linnzus, “ we have better and concifer appellations.” — 
Miller ftill retained the ancient terms, was fomewhat offended at the 
leflon he had received, but began, however, to conceive more 
efteem for the knowledge of Linnzus. ‘The latter vifited him a 
third time,.and met with a more pleafant and polite reception, ob< 
tained the plants which he requefted for Cliffort’s garden, kept up 
ever after a friendly acquaintance and correfpondence with Miler, 
and the garden of Chelfea was finally arranged according to the 


Linnzan fyftem.’ Pp. 89. ‘ 
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© Linnzus waited on Dillenius, and found him in company with 
another gentleman; who, as he afterwards learned, was no other 
than Wiiliam Sherard. He addreffed Dillenius in Latin, and apo- 
logized for his ignorance of the Englith language. After fome 
fhort converfation, Dillenius faid to Sherard in Englifh : — See, 
this is the young man who confounds all botany.” — Linnzus un- 
derftood this, as the word confound, fo analogous to the Latin of 
confundere, was made ufe of; he feigned, however, .not to under- 
ftand him. ‘They then went to the garden. Linnaeus took great 
notice of a plant which he had not yet feen (Anthirrhinum Minus). 
He afked Dillenius what plant it was? “ That is more than you 
can tell me :”. anfwered the latter. —“ Yes I can tell, if I may be 
permitted to take off a flower and examine it.”,— “ Take one and 
welcome,” faid Dillenius. Linnaeus took one and gave it the 
right name. Dillenius prepoffeffed by the pride of his own know- 
ledge, continued to treat our luminary with great coolnefs and re- 
ferve. 

¢ The latter defpaired of ever gaining his friendfhip, and obtain- 
ing prefents of plants for Cliffort’s garden. His travelling money 
was alfo very nearly expended. He went therefore on the third 
day to Dillenius, and intreated him to let his fervant hire a coach 
for him to return to London, as he could not {peak Englifh. The 
fervant was difpatched. “ Before I go,” faid Linnzus, “ I have one 
favor more to requeft: pray tell me candidly, why did you tell the 
man who was with you the day before yefterday, that I was the 
perfon who confounded all botany.” Aftonifhed and thunder- 
ftruck! Dillenius endeavoured to deny what he had faid, and to 
turn the converfation on fome other fubjeét, but Linnzeus infifted 
on an explanation. 

“Weil,” faid Dillenius, * come along with me.’ He went to 
his library and fhowed Linnzus his work: entituled Genera Plan- 
tarum, of which Gronov, without his knowledge, had fent him one 
half of the printed fheets. Every page was marked in different 
places with the letters N. B. — “* What do thefe marks fignify >” 
afked Linnzeus. — “ They fignify all the falfe genera of plants in 
your book.” —‘* They are not falfe,” replied Linnzeus, “ or if 
they are, I beg you would teach me better; I will thankfully re- 
ceive your correétion.” —“ Very well, let us try.’’— They went 
in the garden. ‘Dillenius took up a plant called 4/itum, in his and 
others opinion it had three ftamina. Linnzus examined the flow- 
er, and found, according to his affertion, that it only had one.— 
“‘ Piha! fuch a thing may happen in one flower,” exclaimed Dil- 
lenius, —— but it was fo with all.—Several plants were now ex- 
amined, and the genera given by Linnzus proved. to be accurate. 
This effected an efitire change in the conduét of Dillenius. “ You 
muft not be gone fo foon,”’ faid he: “ 1 with you would affit me 
in arranging and clafling Sherard’s collections.” Linnzus faw 
thofe collections, remained fome time longer at Oxford, and re- 
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ceived of Dillenius all the plants he wifhed to have for Cliffort’s 
garden,’ P. QI. ; 


Sir Hans Sloane received our naturalift with more than the 
coolnefs of Dillenius; and indeed the latter feems never to 
have been cordially reconciled to this daring innovator. Ve- 
terans almoft always look with jealoufy on thofe who fol- 
low, and are likely to eclipfe them ; nor did Linnzus, in his 
early works, conciliate efteem by an ingenuous modefty. He 
feemed fometimes to catch, with a bold arrogance, the laurel 
which time was bending within his reach, and which the fuc- 
ceffors of the Sloanes and Hallers would willingly have ac- 
eorded to him. -Haller himfelf, in the full career of his credit, 
feemed to feel fome envy at the appearance of this new 
meteor, whefe corufcations eclipfed his more fteady light ; 
and their correfpondence was rarely animated by cordial friend- 
fhip, being often interrupted by difaprecdheiies not always cre- 
ditable to ths fenator of Berne. Yet Haller was at times warm 
in his commendation ; and, with a zeal for the promotion 
of fcience, rather perhaps than a friendly or perfonal view, 
wifhed for Linnzus as his fucceffor in the botanical chair at 
Gottingen. All the difputes concerning the Linnzan fyftem 
are related with great propriety ; and a fhort abftract is given 
of a curious anonymous tract publifhed by opr naturalift; 
the only profeffed vindication of himfelf, — Orbis eruditi Judi- 
ciuin de C. Linnzi Scrfptis. 

The rife of the profperity of Linnzus at Stockholm, and 
his eftablifhment at Upfal, are minutely related; and, in many 
parts of this volume, we find information which would add 
to or correct the biographical attempts of other authors. We 
fhall felect what relates to his firft fuccefs as a medical prac- 
titioner,.fince, like our former extra@, it is taken from_his 


own memoranda. 


‘ The cure of a long, and now, alas! a fafhionable diftemper of 
a friend, which was effeéted in a fortnight, paved Linnzus the 
way to fortune in his practice. This recovered patient recom- 
mended Linnzus as an able phyfician to his numerous acquaint 
ance. Among. thefe were feveral of the fame defcription who 
complained of weaknefs in the breaft, and abftained on this ac- 
count from drinking wine. They applied to Linnzus, he reftored 
them, and. they could afterwards enjoy their glafs with the bef. 
This cireumflance made a great impreflion on: the jovial circles. 
His reputation increafed, and no. phyfician was thoupht more able 
than Linnzus in curing all pectoral complaints. He was called to 
the lady of an aulic counfellor, troubled with #cough. Linnzus 
prefcribed a remedy which fhe could carry by her for conftant ufe, 
This lady was one day at court on a card party with queen Ulrica 
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Piednora, While playing, * the put fomiething’ into her moutly 
“ What. is. this?” afked the queen.—* A remedy againft the’ 
cough, may it pleafe your majefty; I always find myfelf much‘res’ 
lieved after ufing it.” ——-The queen had a cough at that very time, 
Linnzus was called; he preferibed the fame remedy, and’ the® 
queen’s ailinent difappeared.—- Thus did the cough firft introduce 
lim to court, and there advance his profperity. 

‘ The patron to. whom .Linnazus ftood indebted for his recent 
good fortune, was that celebrated ftatefinan count Charles Guftavus 
Teffin, who educated the late*king of Sweden, and terminated his 
meritorious career on the feventh of January 1770. | He was welf 
verfed in the {ciences and a great lover of natural hiftory. To his 
attention and favour Sweden owes the dilplay of the greateft genius 
which it ever produced. Linnzus always found in him the kindeft 
and moft zealous protector, through whofe intereft he obtained all 
further dignities and honours, To tranfmit the’ remembrance of 
thofe benefits to pofteritv, he enumerated them in a public manner 
in the laft edition of his Syftem of Nature, which he dedicated to’ 
this noble friend. \ “ He received me,” fays Linnaeus, ** on my re-" 
turn, when I was a ftranger in my own country, he obtained for 
me a falary from the. ftates, the appointment of phyfician to the’ 
admiralty, the profeffor of botany at Upfal, the title of dean or pre- 
fident of the college of phyficians, the favour of two kings, and re- 
commended me by a medal to pofterity.” 

¢ The manner in which count Teffin firft avowed himfelf the 
protector of Linnzus deferves particular mention. Having made 
himfelf known at court by the cure of the cough, the count, who 
was already acquainted with his diftinguifhed rank in fcience, fent 
for him, and after along converfation afked him, if he did not with 
for fome office, or if he would like to petition for any place, as the 
dict was then affembled. ‘* The charge of phyfician to the admi- 
ralty is now vacant,” replied Linnzus, “ but it is deftined, as I 
hear, for another.”” “ But that other fhall not have it,’’ replied the 
count; and a few weeks after, on the 14th or rsth of May, Lin- 
nus received the diploma of phyfician to the navy and boranilt to 
the king.’ Pp. 145. 


The fplendor of his meridian fame’ is fufficiently known. 
At a diftance, this fplendor is un-impaired; when we ap- 
proach, fpots and deformities are vifible’; and we fee with 
regret the evening of a brilliant life fometimes -clouded by 
domeftic uneafinefs. We fhall prefent Lionzus, in our future 
extracts, in his private life, literally in his night-gown and 
flippers. The account is taken from Fabricius, one of his 
oft favoured pupils. 


© We were three, Kyhn, Zocga, and I, alt foreigners. In wine 
ter we lived direétly facing his houfe, and he cate to us almoft 
every day, in his fhort red rode de chambre, with a green fur-cap om 
Cart, Rev. Vou. XXIII. May, 1798. G 
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his head and a pipe in his hand. He came for half an hour bat 


ftopped a whole one, and many times two. His converfation or 
thefe occafions was extremely fprightly and pleafant. It either 
eonfifted jn anecdotes relative to the learned in bis profeflion, with 


whom he got acquainted in foreign countries, or in clearing up our 


doubts, or giving us other kinds of inftruétion. He ufed to 
laugh then moft heartily, and difplayed a ferenity and an opennefs 
of countenance, which proved how mych his foul was {ufceptible 
of amity and good fellowhhip. 

* Our life was much happier when we refided in the country, 
Our habitation was about half a quarter of a league diftant from 
his houfe at Hammarby — in a farm where we kept our own fur- 
niture and other requifites for houfekeeping. He rofe very early 
in fummer, and moftly about four o’clock. At fix he came to us 
becaufe his houfe was then building, breakfafted with us, and gave 
le&tures upon the natural orders of plants (ordines naturales plantas 
rum), as long as he pleafed, and generally till about ten o'clock. 
We then wandered about till twelve upon the adjacent rocks, the 
productions of which afforded us plenty of entertainment. In the 
afternoon we repaired to his garden, and in the evening we moftly 
played at the Swedifh game of triffett, in company with his 
{poufe. 

* On Sundays the whole family ufually came to fpend the day 
with us. We fent for a peafant who played on an inftrument re~ 
fembling a violin, at the found of which we danced in the barn of 


our farm-houfe. Our balls were. certainly not very fplendid, the - 


company but f{mall, the mufic iuperlatively ruftic, and no change 
in the dances, which were conftantly either minuets or Polifh; 
but regardlefs of thefe wants we pafled our time very merrily. 
While we were dancing, the old man, who fmoaked his pipe with 
Zoega, who was deformed by nature, and-emaciated,: became a 
fpectator of our amutement, and fometimes, though very rarely, 
danced a Polifh dance, in which he excelled every one of us young 
men. He was extremely delighted whenever he faw us in high 
glee, nay, if we even became very noify ; had he not always 
found us fo, he would have manifefted his apprehenfions left we 


fhould not be fufficiently entertained. — Thofe days, thofe hours: 


fhall never be erafed from my memory, and every remembrance of 
them is grateful to my heart ! ? ple 730 

‘ When [ got acquainted with fir Charles Linnaeus, who was 
then in his fifty-fixth year, increafing age had already furrowed his 
front with wrinkles. His countenance was open, almoft conftantly 
ferene, and bore great refembiance to his portrait in the /pecies plan- 
tarum. His eyes,—-of alb the eyes’ I ever faw,—-,were the 
moft beautiful. They ceértainly were butgiittle, but darted a re- 
fulgent fplendor and a penetration of afpeét which I never obferv- 
ed before in any other man. It fometimes:appeared to me, as ‘if 
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his looks would penetrate through the very innermoft receffes of the 
heart, - | 

‘ His mind was remarkably noble and elevated, though I well 
know that fome perfons accufed him of feveral faults; the acute- 
nefs and energy of his mental faculties, even. fhone through his 
eyes, But his greateft excellence confiited in the fyftematical order, 
by which his thoughts fucceeded each other. Whatever he faid 
or did was faithful to order, to truth, and to regularity. In his 
youth his memory was uncommonly vigorous, but it began to fink 
early into decay: Even when I was with him, he could not 
fometimes remember the names of his deareft friends and relatives. 
T ftill recollect to have feen him once very much embarraffed, when, 
after writing a letter to Morzeus, his father-in-law at Fahlun, he al- 
moit found it impoffible to recollect his name: 

‘ His paflions were ftrong and violent. His heart was open to 
every impreflion of joy ; and he loved jocularity, conviviality and 
good living. He was an excellent companion, pleafant in conver 
fation, full of {trong hits of fancy and feafonable and entertaining 
{tories ; but at the fame time, fuddenly roufed to anger and boifte- 
rous; the fudden effervefcence of this fiery paflion fubfided Héw- 
ever, almoft at the very moment of its birth, and he immediately 
became all plain good-nature again, His friendfhip was fure and 
invariable. Science was generally its bafis; and every one who 
knew him muft own what concern he always manifefted for his 
pupils, and with how much zeal they returned his friendfhip, and 
frequently. became his defenders. He was fo fortunate as to find 
among his favourites none that were ungrateful; even Rolander de- 
erved more to be pitied than blamed.’ Pr. 276. 





* He was not quite happy and comfortable in his own family. 
His wife was tall, robuft, domineering, felfifh, and deftitute of 
every advantage of good education. She frequently robbed us of 
the joys which gilded our focial moments. Unable to hold any 
converfation in decent company, fhe confequently was never much 
fond of it herfelf. 

©“ Under. thofe difadvantages, the education of the children of 
Linnzus could not but be of an inferior defcription, The young 
ladies, his daughters, are all good-tempered, but rough children of 
nature, and deprived of thofe external accomplifhments which they 
might have derived from a better education. ‘The younger Lin- 
hzus, who fucceeded his father in his profeflorfhip at Upfal, is cer- 
tainly not endowed with the fame vivacity; but the great know- 
ledge which he acquired by a conftant practice of botany, and by 
the many and excellent obfervations of his parent which he found 
in his manufcripts, muft have rendered him a very ufeful man 
there. The eldeft dayghter, who married captain Von Bergen- 
cranz, returned‘afterwards to her parents, and lived conftantly in 
their houfe.’ Pp. 278. | 
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The life of the younger Linnzus follows ;. the Supplemen? 
Was, it feems, the work of the father, and fome of the later 
difcoveries were added by the fon. \Dr. Stoever endeavours to 
raife the character of the fon by every favourable reprefenta- 
tion ; but he wanted the ardour, the active exertions—in a 
word, the genius—of the father. A complete lift is given of 
the works of Linnzus ; and various extracts from his diary, 
with other incidental notices, conclude this very intesefting, if 
not very pleafing, volume. | 

We are glad, from the authority of the notes, to find that 
the younger Haller and Sigefbeck lived to exprefs their for- 
row for having written againft him; and to contradict 
what is faid in the text, that Linnzus, with a mean fpirit of 
revenge, affixed the names of his enemies to plants of a dif- 
gufting appearance and noxious properties. 
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Zravels in the Two Sicilies, and fome Parts of the Apennines. 

. Franflated from the original Italian of the Abbé Lazzaro 
Spallanzam, Profeffor- Royal of Natural Hiftory in the Uni- 
verfity of Pavia, Se. 


(Continued from Vol. XXII. Page 262.) 
THE Lipari Iflands engage a large fhare of the abbé’s 


attention : indeed, they have never been clofely examined, 
exeept by M. Dolomieu; and even that mveftigator, though 
diligent and attentive, has left an ample field tor fature ob- 
fervations and inquiries. The fmoke of the volcano of Strom+ 
boli feems not to be the faithful prophet of the weather which 
is foon to follow, as fome authors have fuppofed. The ac- 
count of the appearances of an eruption we Shall tranfcribe. 


¢ The fouth-eaft wind blew ftrong. The fky, which was clear, 
the moon noi fhining, exhibited the appearance of a beautiful au- 
fora borealis, over that part of the mountain where the volcano is 
fituated, and which, from time to time, became more red and 
Brilliant, when the ignited ftones were thrown to a greater height 
from the top of the mountain. The fiery fhowers were then more 
copious, and the explofions which followed them louder, the 
ftrongeft refembling thofe of a large mine which does not fucceed 
properly, from fome cleft or vent. Every explofion, however, 
flightly fhook the houfe in which I was, and the degree of the 
fhock was proportionate to the loudnefs of the found. I do not . 
believe that thefe fhocks were of the nature of the earthquake; they 
were cértainly to be afcribed to the fudden action of the fiery 
ejections on the air, which ftruck the fmall houfe in which I was, 


‘In the fame manner as the difcharge of a cannon will fhake the 


windows of the neighbouring houfes, and fometimes the houfes 
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themfelves, A proof of this is, that the fiery fhowers always were 
feen a-few feconds before the fhock was felt, whereas the houfe 
was ‘fo near the volcano, that, had it been a real earthquake, no 
interval of time would have been perceptible. 

‘ Before the morning rofe, the fiery light ever the, voleano in- 
creafed fo much, at three different times, that it illuminated the 
‘whole ifland, and a part of the fea. This light was each time but 
of fhort duration, and the fhowers of ignited ftones were, while it 
lafted, more copious than before. 

* On the morning of the 2d of the fame month, the fouth-eaft 
‘wind blew ftronger than ever, and the fea was greatly agitated. 
The fmoke of Stromboli formed a kind of cap round the top of 
the mountain, which defcended much lower than en the preceding 
day. The phenomena were the fame; but the convulfions of the 
volcano were more violent. The explofions were very frequent, 
but always with a hollow found; and the ejected afhes reached the 
{cattered dwellings of the people of the ifland. In the morning, 
the ground appeared very plentifully {prinkled with thefe afhes, as 
they are called by the natives; but, on examination, I found that 
they were not properly afhkes, but very finely triturated f{coriz, con- 
fitting of very {mall grains of no determinate form, dry, and rough 
to the touch, and which crumble into powder under the finger. 
They are not very far from a vitreous nature, in colour between a 
grey and a red, femi-tranfparent, and fo light, that fome will float 
on the water. Their levity proceeds from the great quantity of 
veficles, or pores, which they contain, and which caufes them, 
when viewed with the lens, to bear fome refemblance ‘to the fea 
production of unknown origin called favago (favaggine).’ Vol. ii. 
P. IQs 


The volcano is now half-way down the mountain ; byt the 
author thinks, with much plaufibility, that the crater was once 
on the top. Sir William Hamilton reprefents the crater as 
being at this time on the top; a miftake which, in the abbé’s 
opinion, arofe from his having furveyed this ifland, at a diftance, 
from the fea. The ftones thrown out have had no effeét in 
making the furrounding fea fhallower, not becaufe they are 
again drawn in by the mountain, to furnifh freth fhowers, 
as the iflanders abfurdly imagine, but becaufe they confift ot 
{coriaceous lava, and are foon triturated by the action of the 
waves. The explofions have not the intermiflions afuall 
fuppofed by thofe who at a diftance could not hear the fmaller 
: burits; and the matter, in moderate eruptions, is ejected to the 
height of about half a mile. Our adventurous philofopher ad- 
yancediito the crater of Stromboli; and, as fuc’ attempts 
will not»probably be often made, we fhall felect his defcrip- 
u0n. 
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‘ The crater, to a certain height, is filled with a liquid red-hot 
matter, refembling melted brafs, and which is the fluid lava. This 
Java appeared to be agitated by two diftin& motions; the one in- 
teftine, whirling, and tumultuous ; and the other, that by which it 
is impelled upwards. This motion in particular merited to be 
¢xamined with attention. The liquid matter is raifed, fometimes 
with more, and fometimes with lefs rapidity, within the. crater, and 
when it-has reached the diftance of twenty-five or thirty feet, from 
the upper edge, a found is heard not unlike avery fhort clap of 
thunder; while, at the fame moment,a portion of the lava, fepa- 
rated into a thoufand pieces, is thrown up, with indefcribable 
{wiftnefs, accompanied with a copious eruption of fmoke, afhes, 
and fond. A few moments before the report, the fuperficies of the 
lava is inflated, and covered with large bubbles; fome of which are 
feveral feet in diameter, which bubbles prefently burft, and, at the 
fame inftant, the detonation and fiery fhower take place. After 
the explofion, the lava within the crater finks, but foon again rifes 
as before, and new tumours appear, which again burft, and produce 
new explofions. When the lava finks, it produces little or no 
found; but when it rifes, and efpecially when it begins to be in- 
flated with bubbles, it is accompanied with a found, fimilar, in pro- 
portion to the difference of ‘magnitude, to that of a liquor boiling 
vehemently in a caldron. 

‘ I remained in this cavity, which fo conveniently fheltered me 
from danger, an hour and a quarter; during which time, befides 
the obfervations I have already ftated, I was enabled to make the 
following : 

‘ Every ejection, however f{mall, was not, only accompanied by 
an explofion, but was proportionate to it in its intenfity, Hence, 
as the ftohes which are only thrown to the height of ten or twenty 

yards above the crater, are not vifible to the eye at a diftance, fo, 
neither, is the detonation by which fuch ejeétions are accompanied, 
fenfible to the ear. 

‘ In the fmaller and moderate ejections, the ftones fell back into 
the crater, and, at their collifion with the fluid lava, produced, as I 
have already faid, a found fimilar to that of water ftruck by a num- 
ber of ftaves; but, in the greater ejeétions, a confiderable quan- 
tity of them always fell without the mouth; though that lying 
low, and furrounded with heights, the greater part of them rolled 
again into it. Here, however, we muft except that fide of the 
crater which lies immediately over the precipice before defcribed, 
fince there, every ftone which fell without the crater, bounded 
down the declivity, and defcended to the fea, When I viewed 
this precipice from the water, it appeared to me to terminate in a 
point; but here I diftinétly perceived, ‘that, where it reached the 
volcano, it was more than fixty feet in breadth. 

» © The ‘rednefs of the larger ignited ftones (which were only 
pieces of {coriaceous lava) was vifible in the air, notwithftanding 
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the fight of the fun. Many of them clafhed ayainft each other 
and were broken, which happened only when they were ata cer= | 
tain height; for, when they were nearer to the volcano, they fre~ 
quently adhered, on touching each other, in confequence of the 
fluidity they retained. The lava of the crater, when it rofe or 
fell, emitted but little fmoke; but a great quantity when it ex- 
ploded. The fmoke iffued from its fiffures, but almoft immediately 
difappeared after the explofion, It might be compared to the 
. {moke produced by the firing of gunpowder, and which appears 
and difappears with the flafh. This {moke appeared to me extra- 
neous tothe lava; at leaft, the fragments of the latter neither fmoke 
as they fly in the air, nor after they have reached the ground. 

* In confequence of the alternate rifing and finking of the lava, 
according as it is inflated or makes its difcharge, the depth of the 
crater cannot be confidered as conitant. When the lava is at its 
height, it may be about five-and-twenty or thirty feet deep; and, 
when it bas fubfided, about forty or-fifty ; the greateft rifing of 
the lava may, therefore, be eftimated at about twenty feet.’ Vol. ii. 
Pp. 58. 


The bafis of the lava of Stromboli is horn-ftone. No pu- 
mice has been obferved; for the fcoriz, theugh filamentous, 
have not the peculiar ftructure and other characteriftics of 
pumice-ftone, They approach to the nature of glafs; and 
even the oldeft fcoriz feem to have undergone nearly the fame 
degree of heat as the lateft. Schoerls and felt-fpars occur, as 
in the other lavas of thefe regions. “The abbé defcribes the 
other produétions of Stromboli, and, among the reft, the fpe- 
cular iron, which he firft difcovered in this ifland. Stromboli 
has burned beyond the earlieft eras of hiftoric record; and its 
fires feem to be chiefly fupported by pyrites. 

Some rocks, which we fcarcely need ftop to name, lie on 
the left in failing from Lipari to Sicily. They are, perhaps, 
the remains of the ancient Euonymos, the feventh of the olian 
Ifles in the time of Strabo. They are evidently valcanic; and, 
at the fide of one of thefe, a hot exhalation is ftill obfervable, 
and fulphureous hydrogenated gas was colleGed in the fame 
{pot; fo that, in all probability, a latent fire ftill exifts there, 
The granite of thefe coafts, from which the fcorie feem to 
have been formed, was infufible in a fire of 87° of Wedg- 
wood’s pyrometer (the heat of a common forge), and im- 
perfeQlly fufible at much higher 7 oe Indeed, granite 
feems wholly infufible, unlefs its bafis be felt-fpar, and its pro- 


portion of flint very fmall. In a wind-furnace of 90° of 
Wedgwood, granite melted very imperfectly. We ought not, 
however, to conclude with SpaJlanzani, that, in thefe volcanos, 
the heat has been fo intenfe, but that the lavas were really not 
formed of granite, 
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Vulcano and Vulcanello were once diftin& iflands, but are 
flow united by an ifthmus of lava. The crater of Vulcano 
offered nothing new, but the nojfe of feemingly contending 
rivers below, and rhe frequent eruptions of hydrogenous blafts, 
The grotto is an excavation in the fides of the crater, 110 feet 
in height, and 250 in breadth, ending at the bottom in a pit of 
the circumference of 30 feet. Its futfocating white fumes are 
immenfe in quantity, and form, when colleéted by the fides, 
fialaGtites of fulphur. Even fome vitreous lavas have been 
decompofed by thefe fulphureous fumes, which are the general 
agents for decompounding lavas. The abbé admits, with 
M. Sage, that the fumes of murjatic acid may have the fame . 
effect; but thefe do not occur in the burning mountains, hi- 
fherto examined. Prifmatic or bafaltiform lavas our author 
obferved on the fides of the crater of Vulcano, which muft 
haye been of igneous orjgin; they owe, in bis opinion, their 
form to reer ttiogt. in. confequence of fudden cooling. He 
difcoyered a fmaller crater about half-way up the mountain, 
which will foon be filled. He has given a copious hiftory of 
thefe mountains, from the accounts of ancient and modern 
obfervers. . : ; 

The ifland of Lipari furnifhes many curious remarks. The 
cattle and the town are fituated on a vaft mafs of voleanic 
glafs, divided into lamine by fome extraneous fubfiances, 
which feem to have rifen to the top of the. melted fluid, and 
prevented the fubfequent current from uniting with it. This 
glafs, though apparently without bubbles, {wells, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, in the fire. Ata fimall diftance, is a rock 
whofe ground was of a blood-red colour, of the hardnefs of 
quartz, which however proved to be of volcanic origin. It 
contained reddith {cales of felt-fpar or fchoerls, and feemed to 
be a kind of potphyry, with a horn-ftone bafis. — 

The moft important objects of the author's inquiry, in this 
diftrit, are the pumices ; and we would refer the inquifitive 
mineralogift to the work itfelf: we can give only a fhort abs- 
traét of it. “The pumice chiefly affumes a globular form ; 
and the lighter kinds lie on the top, the denéer below. It is 
not generally known, that the pumices have fometimes flowed 
in igneous fireams, and formed veins or beds. This fact, how- 
ever, the abbé has completely afcertained. Under thefe veins, 
the light globular pumices are alio found; but we do not 
think, with him, that this forms a contradiétion to the ufual 
rule of a lighter of of the more compact lava; for thefe lighter 
pumices were probably the effects of a priot explofion. They 
contain felt-fpars, not vifible until they have undergone the 
farther aétion of fire. Some of the more compa@ pumices 
are black, in confequence of their containing bitumen. ‘They 
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are all, at leaft a// of this diftriG, found to originate from a 
Java with a felt-fpar bafe. All feem to be afbelline or ami- 
antine, fince they all contain magnetia; but the more porous 
comprehend about ¢ part of alumine ; the lefs porous, fcarcel 
more than 25: the former approach in their analytis to the 
felt-{pars. 

The abbé next defcribes the numerous glafles of Lipari; 
the ultimate change of earthy bodies, expofed to the fire. He 
alfo mentions enamels and lavas approaching to vitrification, 
No decided crater can at prefent be difcovered ; and the whole 
glaffy fubftance is almoft completely fterile. On the other 
fides of the ifland are common lavas, and fome ftones, whofe 
formation is attributed to filtration. Some glafly coatings, though 
fuperficial, feem to-have been produced, not by a beginning: 
vitrification, but by fome procefs fubfequent to the fufion. 
Lavas, partly decompofed, will not become gla(s in the cru- 
cible. 

Internally, ‘ Lipari is a ruinous pile of horrid precipices, 
rugged cliffs, and enormous maffes.’ Two mountains, nearly 
of equal height, appear to have been the earlieft volcanic 
productions upon this f{pot, and not to have depended.on each 
other. Thefe are Monte San Angelo and Monte della Guardia. 
No crater is obfervable in either. In a furvey of a {maller 
mountain, that of Stoves, the abbé pafied over a bed of tufa, 
which took the curvatures of the, mountain, and feemed, in 
his opinion, to be the ruined materials carried down by a flimy, 
fluid, This may have been the cafe with the tufa in queftion; 
but it is not, we believe, generally fo. Tufa ufually confifts 
of various fubftances feemingly ejected from a volcano, and 
united by the attration of cohefion in confequence of preffure. 
This, we think, we could prove from the appearances of many 
different maffes of this kind. In the prefent tufa, there are 
various volcanic bodies, and even fome pieces of * coal’ 
(charcoal): the lavas, the garnets, the chryfolithes, 8c, dif- 
covered in it, are examined at fome length. On the top of 
the mountain is an ample plain of tufa become earthy, mixed 
with fhining pieces of glafs, brought up by the plough. Zhis 
tufa could not furely have been brought by a ilimy current. 
The account of the Stoves we fhall tranfcribe. , 


‘ Beyond this plain there is a gentle defcent of about two hundred 
feet in length, at the end of which are the Stoves. Whatever pre- 
poffeffion in their favour the traveller may have conceived from 
hearing fo much of them, he lofes it the moment he fees them. 
They. form a group of four or five caves, more like to the dens of 
bears than the habitations of men’; and which exhibit much lefs of 
art than the edifices framed by the beaver. Every cave has an 
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opening ‘at the bottom, through which the warm and humid vas 
pours enter, and another in the ‘top through which they pafs out, 
I entered one of thefe, but was urable to remain long in it, lefs 
from the heat, for the thermometer ftood at only 48+ -degrees, 
than from I know not what of a fuffocating nature which the air 
had in it. Thefe Stoves now retain little more than their name, 
and are nearly deferted. In fact, though they ftill retained their 
virtue, and were efficacious in the cure of various diforders, how 
would it be poffible to make ufe of them, when they are deftitute 
of every convenience neceffary to that purpofe ? 

“When M. Dolomieu vifited them, the whole ground on which 
they ftand was penetrated with hot vapours, which, under the form 
of a thick fmoke, iffued from fmall apertures of about an inch, or 
two inches, in diameter. When I was there, circumftances were 
much changed, as ufually happens in volcanos, where the prefence 
of fire manifefts itfelf fometimes more and fometimes lefs, There 
was then only one aperture, of about an inch in diameter, from 
which, from time to time, iffued a thin ftream of fmoke, with a 
ftrong fulphureous {mell. Having enlarged this aperture, I found 
it furrounded by a fmall quantity of foft fulphures of iron (py- 
rites), generated by the union of iron and fulphur. The abbate 
Trovatini, whom I have cited in another place, likewife attefts, 
that, at certain times, feveral ftreams of {moke afcended round the 
Stoves ; and I fhall add, that, befides the ftrong fmell of fulphur, 
which I perceived on approaching the place, the ground became 
hot, and the fetor increafed, on digging to about the depth of a 
foot ; from which it may be concluded, that under the Stoves and 
the grotind adjacent, fome remains of. fulphureous conflagration 
till continues. The Stoves, and the warm baths, of which we 
fhall {peak below, are the only places: in the whole ifland where 
any figns are to be found of as yet unextinguifhed volcanos,* 
Vol. iii. pe 43. 


The decompofed lavas of thefe mountains are black or red- 
dith, each owing its peculiar colour to iron, in different ftates, 
The lava itfelf is of the horn-ftone kind, with felt-fpar; but 
the latter, as well as the bafe, is frequently decompofed. The 
change of lava into clay, fo often fuggefted by fyftematic cof- 
mogonifts, is not f{upported by the obfervations of Spallanzani. 

The zeolithes of this ifland refemble thofe of other regions, 
not exclufively volcanic. ‘they feem to originate, in volcanic 
countries, from the water of the neighbouring fea. This, our 
euthor thinks, is their fource in Lipari, ¢ yee no impreffions 
of matine plants have furvived the lapfe of time; for this 


ifland was inhabited even in the days of Homer, and, in-the 
time of Ariftotle, it burned with a faint flame, vifible only in 
the night. It is properly obferved by the abbé, that, though 
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Lipari confifts of glafs, it does not follow that it burned more 
intenfely than any other fpot, but only that its materials were 
more fufible. Te is evident, that the heat muft have been }efs 
than 88° of Wedgwood, that of ‘ the furnace,’ fince various 
bodies, remaining unchanged in the glaffes of Lipari, were 
melted by that heat. That the fire of this volcano has ever 
exceeded the degree mentioned, is by no.meansclear. If gra- 
nite, as Dolomieu fufpects, has been fufed by it, we know, 
from our author’s former experiments, that it muft have been 
chiefly felt-fpar. The exiftence of detached lavas, however, 
In granitic countries, is no proof, without much more minute ~ 
inquiry, that granite is their bafe. 

Felicuda, a neighbouring ifland, is alfo decidedly volcanic. 
It confifts of an irregular mafs of hills, in the higheft of 
which, and in one other at fome diftance, our author difcover- 
ed an evident crater. This ifland is chiefly diftinguifhable for 
its prifmatic lavas. Their fituation and appearance are thus 
defcribed : | 


* Firft, Thefe prifms have never more than three faces, one of 
which always remains adherent to the lava. 

‘ Secondly, Their direction is never oblique, or tranfverfe; 
but, without exception, perpendicular to the fea. 

‘ Thirdly, They are not articulated, as they have been obferved 
to be in fome volcanic countries, efpecially on mount Etna, but 
form one continued line, 
© Fourthly, In their lower extremity they defcend within the 
water, and, in their upper, rife fome feet above the level of the fea. 

‘ Fifthly, Thefe prifmatic lavas have for their bafe, either -the 
horn -{tone or fhoerl in the mafs.’ Vol. ili, P. ios, 


In the other lava, round the fhore, there are deep fiffures, 
and many round vacuities, which this writer attributes to the 
action of gafeous fluids, though he admits of the corrofive 
power of fea airand {pray, particularly on calcareous fub- 
ftances. The fiffures may, however, be more probably afcribed 
to retraétion; and to this we are rather inclined to attribute 
the excavation of the. Grotta del Bove marino, than to the 
ation of gaffes. There is no evidence of the latter, in any 
inftance, producing large cavities. The lavas are of the 
ufual kind, not decompofed by fulphureous fumes, but broken 
into powder by the a@tion of the air. ‘The fcoriz and fpongy 
lavas are, in this way, wholly deftroyed. ‘The parts which 
are covered by the tufa are alone fertile, and among thefe are 
found the glaffes and pumices, detached in different pro- 
portions. Befides the ufual porous pumice, there is a more 
compact kind ;- but here are no marks of its having flowed 
inacurrent. “Puozzolane is alfo found ‘in Felicuda. 
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Alicuda, the laft of the Lipari iflands, is evidently volcae 
nic ; and its lava is of the petro-filiceous kind. Some con~ 
fiderable globes of lava are found here, which do not owe 
their rotundity to the agitation of the waves, but to the mu- 
tual attraction of their parts, when ejected mm a fluid ftate 
from the volcano. ‘The other kind of Java is in mafs; but, 
though of very great antiquity, it is as brilliant as lava on its 
fart cooling, without the flighteft mark of decompofition.. In 
another part of the ifland, is a rock of porphyry not volcanic, 
evidently from its nature the original ftone of the ifland,. the 
matrix of cach kind of lava. A more fpongy lava, of a fim?- 
Jar nature, occafionally occurs. .This ifland is one mafs of 
horrid, irregular, mis-fhapen ruins, with fcarcely any appear- 
ance of a crater but in one fpot. - M. Dolomieu deicribes it 
as diftant only five miles. from Felicuda, and thinks that the 
two iflands were once united ; but Spallanzani, by a nearer 
and more accurate examination, has deteéted thefe errors. 

Not contented with examining the volcanos, our indefatt 

able naturalift explored alfo the bottom of the fea, between 
thefe iflands. From his obfervations, he thinks we may con~ 
clude, 


‘ Firft, That the part of the iflands which is buried under the 
waters of the fea, has fuffered the action of the fire in the fame 
manner with that which is expofed to the eye of the obferver. Se- 
condly, That Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline, form one continued 
group of volcanized fubftances, which, at firft, might probabl 
have one common central conflagration, that, dividing into thrde 
branches, and affording a paflage to three diftinét mouths, gave — 
birth to three iflands; which conflagration, by fubaltern and_fuc- 
ceffive ramifications, and ejeétions of new matters, afterwards in- 
creafed in extent. No fenfible remains, indeed, of fuch a fire, are 
at prefent difcoverable in the internal parts of Saline, nor are any 
obfervable in Lipari, its whole efficacy appearing to be confined to 
Vulcano. Thirdly, That Alicuda, Felicuda, and Saline, do not 
appear to have any volcanic communication with each other, at 
leaft in the parts that form the bed of the fea, which feparates thefe 
three iflands from each other; fince thofe parts, as far as the eye 
can perceive, fhew no figns of the action of fire. Fourthly, that 
thefe three iflands, and perhaps likewife Stromboli, are firuated in 
the vicinity of analogous but primitive rocks. The perfeé re- 
femblance of the fhoerls and felt-fpars in thefe rocks, -both in 
thofe that have fuffered change from the fire and thofe that have 
not, is a demonftration that thefe cryftallizations have not been 
taken up by the lavas-when they flowed in currents, nor formed 
in them.at the time of their congelation.’ Vol. iii. p. 163. ; 


From Stromboli, the eafternmoft rfland, to Alicuda on the 
weit, thefe iflands extend 50 miles, nearly in a right line. Va- 
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rious inftawces are mentioned, where iflands, produced .by. vol- 
canic eruptions, are equally raifed in the rectilinear dire&tion. 

The quantity of vitreous matter noticed, and the number ‘of 
glaffy fubftances which, at the bottom of the fea, join Lipari 

and Vulcano, are unequaled in the annals of volcanic coun- 

tries. Pumices fometimes occur in other parts of the world: we 
haye the black agate of Iceland, and the gallinaceous ftone of. 
the Andes; but there are no mountains of glafs and ftrata of 
pumice, except in thefe regions, This ate, in our author’s 
opinion, arifes from more active heat; and the ufual progrefs 

is from lava to pumice, and thence to glafs: the trantiribn 

from pumice to glafs has often been noticed in the fame fpe- 

eimen. We cannot, however, imitate either the compact 

lavas or the pumices in our common fires, probably becauie 

their form is connected with peculiar gaffes, which have e- 

fcaped. The original colour of pumice is black, the whitenefs 

being acquired from the air. 

The origin of bafaltes has occafioned much difquifition. 
We were once fully of opinion, that this kind of ftone derived 
its prifmatic form, in the dry way, from retraction, ‘perhaps 
from cryftallifation: but, on farther inquiry, all the faéts 
could not be reconciled to this origin; nor was it, on the 
contrary, difproved by new obfervations. It is with great 
fatisfaction, that we find our author balancing in the fame 
manner. ‘The original Egyptian, bafaltes, from the experi- 
ments of M. Dolomieu on the bafaltic farcophagi, is cer- 
tainly not of igneous origin; while that which is noticed in: 
the prefent article evidently was fo. In fact, this form is de- 
rived from fufion as well as trom folurion, and, in each, may 
proceed from the fame principle. If the minute parts of bo- 
dies have, from their particular attractions, a tendency to unite 
in peculiar forms, they will do fo when their cohefion is de- 
firoyed either by fire or water. We mutt not, therefore, 
where we obferve bafaltes, always fuppole a volcano ‘to have 
pre-exifted. 

The caufe of this regular contraction has been thought to 
be the aétion of fea-water, when lavas flow into it. .This 
opinion the abbé fupports by fome facts; but bafaltic columns 
appear where the lava could not have been cooled..in water, 
and are not difcovered when this co-incidence has taken place. 
Many other lavas, cooled both in the fea and the air, have no 
fuch cryftallifations. It was next inquired, whether the form 
was connected with the properties of the lava; but, on exa- 
muination, this clue alfo failed. The caufe, therefore, is ftill: 
unknown. The abbé, however, leaning towards .M: Dolo-’ 
mieu’s fyftem, has fuggefted a modification of it, and is in- 
clined to attribute the configuration to /udden cooling, either 
by water or by cold winds. 
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As we have now concluded the fubjeé&t of the Lipari 
iflands, we fhall attend to the other inquiries in a future ar- 
ticle, which will clofe our account of thefe very inftructive 


and intetefting volumes. 
(Zo be continued.\’ 





Plants ofthe Coaft of Coromandel; feleGted from Drawings and 
Defcriptions prefented to the Honourable Court of Direétors 
of the Eaft-India Company, by William Roxburgh, M. D. 
Publifhed, by. their Order, under the Direéion of Sir 
Fofeph Banks, Bart. P, R.S: Vol. I, Imperial Folio. 
3/. 10s. Boards, Nicol. | 


THis very fplendid work is worthy of the patrons under 
whofe aufpices it is prefented to the public, and of the dili- 
gence and ingenuity exerted in the requifite inveftigations. 
The vaft continent of India affords a harveft, into which few 
fickles have yet been introduced. The cafual glances of the 
ancients afforded only a foundation for a {plendid tale, or fug- 

efted materials for the artful impoftor; while the native Ara- 
bian and Hindé have embellifhed natural fcenes with fictions 
fo extravagant, and have fo wildly adorned the works of na 
ture with the tinfel of fancy, that the eye of reafon and phi- 
lofophy can no longer diftinguifh truth from invention, The 
excellence of the manufactures of the Indian nations, and the 
teal or fancied fuperiority of their remedies; can be known 
and appreciated only when the materials and their fources are 
indifputably afcertained. The calm and patient Hindu indeed 
follows, with unwearied care, the flow fteps of an ancient and 
tedious procefs, which European: fkill facilitates, and many 
fteps of which European fcience anticipates; but, to produce 
the fame etfeéts, the fame fubftances are required; and to know 
them is a point of neceffary importance. This firft volume, 
therefore, of Indian botany, we muft receive with cordial re- 
gard, and confider it as the harbinger of much ufeful inftruc- 
tion; nor is it the leaft interefting part of the inquiry to ob- 
ferve, with what care nature preferves and fupports her pro~ 
geny in regions, ‘where heat and inundations are, at times 


equally pernicious. 
_ Indian botany was firft greatly indebted.to a difciple of the 


Linnean fchool. Kecenig, like thofe feleéted by the univerfity 
of Upfal, who have fo greatly added to our knowledge of na- 
ture in almoft every country, was patient, temperate, and ig 
duftrious. Indefatigable in his own purfuits, to which he at 
laft fell a victim, he was willing to leffen the difficulties. of 
others, and freely gave that af_iftance, which his knowledge 
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enabled him to impart.. He was fent to Tranquebar, both as 
phyfician and naturalift; but, his falary being inadequate to 
his expenfes in various excurfions, he was retained as natu- 
ralift by the nabob of Arcot, and farther affifted by the govern- 
ment of Madras. Dr. Roxburgh followed him in this depart- 
ment; and to Dr. Ruffell, who was equally attached to bota- 
nical purfuits, and intimately connected with Keenig, we owe 
the preface, and probably, under the direction of fir Jofeph 
Banks, the arrangement of the work, | 

To the preface is annexed a lift of the manufcripts bequeath- 
ed by Keenig to Sir Jofeph Banks: to which’ are added, the 
letters from Iceland to Linnzeus, and a lift of Keenig’s memoirs 
in various collections. The effays already publithed im 
different volumes of Memoirs, we fhould with to fee together 
in an Englith drefs; for many of them we know to be highly 
interefling. 

The plants defcribed in this volume are thirty im number ; 
but, as thefe plants, though interefting to the botanift, cannot 
be equally fo to the general reader, we fhall only give fome 
particulars relative to thofe which are the moft ufetul or im- 
portant. 

The gyrocarpus Jacquini is not in the Linnzan fyftem, 
though delineated by Gzrtner. hts wood is white and light, 
and is preferred for rafts. : 

That part of the fandal-woed tree which is figured, is one 
of the branches; and we fhall, on this occafion, expref$ our 
regret, that, with the accurate botanical delineations which 
illuftrate the prefent volume, fome larger parts have not been 
drawn, to convey an idea of the habit of the tree. ‘This wood 
is of three fpecies ; the red, the white, and the yellow. When 
it has been brought to Europe, its good qualities are loft. In- 
deed, the yellow fort is not highly efteemed as a medicine, 
even in India. 

The chay root is a vegetable of great utility in the beautiful 
prints of the Eaft-Indies. The management of the plantation 
of this biennial is copioufly defcribed, together with the tedious 
procefs of imparting’ a red, purple, and orange colour, by 
means of the roots. The length, and the geverally unintereft~ 
ing nature of thefe defcriptions, preveot us from tranfcribing 
them. The Indian pencil, with which the flowers of the 
chintzes are drawn, is very fimple: it contifts of a piece of 
bamboo flit like a pen; with fome {ponge tied above the point, 
containing the coloured fluid, which’ is {queezed by the finger 
that holds the pen. | 

The root of the ftrychnos nux vomica is intenfely bitter. 
It cures intermittent fevers, and the bites of fnakes. The feeds 
are ufed ‘in India to increafe the intoxicating power of fpini- 
tuous liquors, and in Europe, we apprehend, as am ingredient 
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in-portet, in a proportion perfectly innocent. Dr.-Roxburg' 
thinks, that the real lignum colubrinum is from a different 
tree, which was pointed out to him by a Telinga phyfician, 
though its fpecies was not afcertained. met 
The ufe of the feeds of the ftrychnos potatorum is fingular. 
They are employed to purify muddy water. The nut is 
rubbed againft the fides of the veffel; and, in this ftate, the 


-water is left to fettle, when the impurities fall down, and the 


fiuid remains above perfectly wholefome. 

. We lament that we have no plate to diftinguith the habit of 
the teétona grandis, or the teak tree of the Telingas. The tim- 
ber is light, and eafily wrought; and it is, at the fame time, 
{trong and durable; It is employed for furniture, gun-car- 
riages, and even fhip-building. . ) 

The ceropegia bulbofa is a new plant, apparently trailing; 
and not unlike fome of our convolvuli. It is whoily edible. 
The other fpecies of ceropegia (acuminata, tuberofa, and 
juncea) were before undefcribed. The roots, in tafte, re- 
femble a turnep. : 

. The periploca efculenta is a twining perennial, with elegant 
flowers ; but only cattle eat it. The name, therefore (that of 
the younger Linnzus, in his Supplement), does not appear to 
have been happily chofen. 

The femicarpus anacardium is the tree which furnifhes the 
oriental anacardium of the fhops. “The chief utility of this 
tree, m India, is derived from the acrid juice of the thell. Al- 
mott the whole is acrid, though the receptacles of the feeds, 
when roafted, may be eaten fafely. . The juice of the fhell is 
ufed externally as a highly ftimulating difcutient, and, inter- 
nally, as an anti-venereal. 

_ The fappan wood Dr. Roxburgh has lately difcovered to be 
a native of the chain of mountains feparating the Circars from 
the dominions of the rajah of Berar. It isan ingredient. in the 
chay dye, It is alfo a fubftantive dye, imparting a cheap, but 
fugitive red colour. ‘The wood itfelf is orange: the infufion 
is heightened. by alkalis, and deftroyed by mineral acids. A 
folution of tin, in aqua regia, precipitates, from the infufion, a 
beautiful crimfon lake. 

The wood of the Swietenia febrifuga is hard, highly bitter, 
and aftringent ; and it is found to be.a good Vit Ml for 
the Peruvian bark. | Ve 

The Gertnera racemofa is a garden plant, remarkable for 
the beauty and fragrance of its flowers. 

The baffia latifolia is chiefly valuable for its hard ftrong, 
wood. Its Englifh name, the oil-tree, is derived. from the oil 
which its feeds afford, fit only for burning. | 

The Butea frondofa is the plafo of RKheed, the erythrina 
monofperma of Lamarck. It affords a clear-red aftringent 
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pum, nearly refembling the kino of the fhops, Dr. Roxburgh 
thinks that it differs from the kino, in being lefs refinous ; but 
the latter is almoft wholly foluble in pure water, and the tinc- 
tures do not become turbid when water is added. The flowers 
are ufeful as a yellow dye; which may be reddened to a deep 
orange, or varied to a lemon colour; but thefe hues are not 
very permanent. ‘The watery extract is fuperior in colour to 
gamboge, and has not fallen, after a an trial. Lac infeéts 
refide on it, though rio trial feems to have béen miade of their 
colour. The butea fuperba is truly fuperb: its flowers ate of 
the moft vivid beautiful tints. It is a twining plant, fupported 
by large treess. - | | iS a 

The wood of the ailanthus excelfa is light, fit only for rafts: 

The bark .of the fterculia urens is aftringent; and the 
feeds are edible, when. roafted. arvensis : 

The falvadora Perfica affords a bark highly ftimulant; but 
it is of little utility. 


Pe - 


Poems, by F. Hucks, A. M. Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 8v0o. 35: 6d; Boardi. Robinfons. 1798. 





MR. Hucks Has already appedred Hefore the public as a 
traveller through North Wales * ; and the little volume which 
he then publifhed contained a f{petimett of his poetical pow- 
ers: The prefent volume confifts of mifcellaneous pieces 
throwti togethet without dny methodical atrangement. The 
firfl of thefe, entitled the Retrofpeét, is a defultory poem ; but 
_the writer poffefies not fufficient genius to fupport fuch a 
poem in blank verfe. His verfes, however, are not inhar- 
imonious: his language is free from the awkward inverfions 
with which this metre has fo frequently been disfigured; and, 
though the poem difcovers not the higher charms of imagina- 
tion; it does honour to the fentiments and feelings of the au- 
thor. ) 

5 toe © Spirit of death; | 
That thro’ the ranks of war doft range unfeen ! 
O God of battles, when fhall flaughter ceafe, 
And man awake from this ftrange dream of life ? 
Will not the tears of pity, and the cries 
Of countlefs orphans ; and the fhtieks of death, 
Relentlefs power! nor even the fuppliant look 
Of mildly beaming mercy ftay thine arm ? 

It were a fizht that would high heaven rejoice, 
If the proud victor in the awful hour 


— 


. ,.. * See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XVIIL p. i15, 
Cert, Rey, Vor, XXII. May, 1798, D 











| 

; 

i | ‘ Hail thou! that like life’s genial current, flow*ft 
| 
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Of widely wafting war; and with the wreath. 
Of elory crown’d, amid the loud acclaim 
Of warlike foldiery, flufh’d with crimfon pride 
Ne Of conqueft — o’er the dying and the dead, 
| If haply he fhould caft one pitying look, 
} Droop his red fword, and weep the work of death.’ p. 13. 
The connection of thought is not always fufficiently ob- 
vious in thefe pieces. Of this fault-a remarkable inftance oc- 


curs in the following lines. 


‘ Was it Philip’s arms 
Or Plilip’s gold unbarr’d the gates of Greece? 

‘ Peace a poor exile from life’s rocky bourne, 
Weeps in fome vale obfeure, and often ftarts, 
As the low murmurs of the diftant’ war, 

Die on the hollow gales, and {peak of death : 
While virtue fitting ’midft the wrecks of time, 
Sighs for the fall of juftice and of truth.’ P. 20. 


The.invocation to Liberty opens with ftrange incongruity. 


Warn from my heart, and aniiat’ft my frame, 
Bleit. liberty! heav’n’s bounteous gift to man, 
Nature's rich legacy,. our charter’d right; 

Thou dweller on the mountains! what is life, 


Hi | Unlefs thou fmileft on it’s. downward path? 
it How fweet the produce of thy hardy foil!’ p. 73. 


Sometimes Mr. Hucks-has introduced the Alexandrine into 
his blank verfe ; a licence altogether unneceffary and: unjufti- 
fiable. , : : “ 
In the odes, the ftanzas are too long. We with indeed that 
‘the author had adopted a regular lyric meafure, as he appears 
not to have known where to ftop. His expreffions may 
often be traced to Mr. Bowles; and, in a particular inftance 
(p. 81), there is fo clofe a refemblance to a fonnet of that gen- 
tleman, as almoft to deferve the imputation of plagiarifm. 


excellent a model. 
The little poem to Hope -reminded us-of .a certain fong by 


a perfon of quatity. A more favourable f{pecimen of the 
{maller pieces cannot be felected than the firft fonnet. 


‘TO FREEDOM. 


On Galha’s.Jand I faw thy faded form, 
Dim thro’ the midnight mift-— The rock thy, bed—~ 
The livid lightning flafh’d, and the wild ftorm 





Fell blafting, keen, and loud, around-thy head, 


} 

| 

| 

| Mr. Hucks, however, has fhown his judgment in chufing fo 
| 

j 

| And peace fat by, and pour’d forth many a tear. 
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To other realms I mark’d thy mournful flight, 
While flowly burfting from the clouds of night, 
Gleam’d the pale moon upon thy blunted fpear. 

Tho’ exil’d ftill from very s purple plain, 

Oh! fly not, Freedom ! from our happier fhore ; 
The tyrant’s frown, or anarchy’s wild train, 

Too long do Gallia’s harafs’d fons deplore : 
But never from old Ocean’s favourite ifle, 
Freedom ! withdraw thy renovating {mile.’ P. 159. 


Some poems by Mr. Heald conclude the volume. Mr. 
Hucks has introduced them with the partiality of friendthip ; 
but the fubfequent paffage will prove that his friend is not 
wholly deftitute of poetical genius. 


¢ Ev’n now perhaps, confronting armies meet, 
Loud roll the drums, the thundering cannons roar, 
Rocks the dire field beneath unnumber’d feet, 
And horror waves his locks bedropt with gore. 


¢ Thro’ duft in whirlwinds driv’n, inconftant feen, 
Thick flath the fwords, the frequent victim falls ; 
While o’er his mangled trunk, and ghaftly mien, 
Hofts trampling ruth, where maniac fury calls. 


¢ Say, foldier! fay, grim fpeétacle of pain, 
What fyren lur’d thee, from thy peaceful home ; 
To leave thy poor, thy fmall domeftie train, 


For toils of arms, o’er billowy deeps to roam. 


‘ No beams of glory chear thy haplefs lot, 
Thy name defcends not toa future age, 
Impell’d to combat for thou knew’ft not what, 
And urg’d to flaughter, by another’s rage ; 


‘ Thy widow’d wife, thine orphan children weep, 
And beg their fcanty meal from door to door, 
While gafh’d with wounds, thy limbs difhonour’d fleep, 
And wafte and moulder, on a foreign fhore.’  p. 178. 


Mr. Heald appears to have written hatftily. 


¢ When fcepter’d kings are hurried to the tomb, ’ 
Woe’s fable veftments namelefs thoufands wear ; 

When worth domettic meets an early doom, ; 
Few are the numbers, but the grief fincere.’ p: 171, 


The author’s meaning would have been better expreffed, if 
he had fubftituted carele/s for namele/s, in the fecond.line, and 
mourners for numbers in the fourth. 

' Had he correéted the elegy, fo obyious an emendation could 


not, we think, have efcaped him. 
2 
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On Rheumati m, and Gout ; a Letter addreffed to Sir Geor# 
Baker, Bart. M.D. &. By Fohn Latham, M. D.: 
éfc.. 800. 25. Longman. 


IF an opinion were merely fpeculativé, or if it were of- 
fered by a perfon whofe rank and character would not con- 
tribute to diffeminate errot, we might analyfe' it with lefs care, 
or oppofe it more fhortly and with lefs anxiety. In this cafe, 
we ar¢ perhaps more particularly required ‘to decide with at- 
teftion: Dr. Latham’s letter lias ptoduced an anfwer more 
than double its bulk ; and other opponents will probably ap- 

ar. 

After a mature confideration, we think our author’s opinion 
untenable ; and, if we underfland it, the explanation which 
he gives will at once contribute to its deftruction: we fay, ¢ if 
we undctfiand :t ;’ for the difficulty lies fo near the furface, 
that we are furprifed it did not occur in the enunciation. He 
defcribes, in the ufual manner, the gradually defcending feries 
of artéries; and the gradually afcending fertes of lymphatics: 
«in the exquifitely fine and flender radicles of the lymphatic 
veffels,’ he places ¢ the feat of rheumatifm.’ 


¢ I think we may be allowed to affume it as an incontrovertible 
fact, that any obftacle to the free paflage of a fluid through a canal, 
muft of neveflity occafion an aceumnalation in the feveral ftreams 
from which the canal is fupplied; ané that thefe alfo, having their 
current interrupted, muft thereby as neceflarily impede the courfe 
of the numberlefs rivulets which fhould otherwife ordinarily flow 
into them. And this we find univerfally to be the cafe with refpect 
to the lymphatic fyftem: for whatever may be the obftruéting 
caufe, every vetlel immediately leading to the part obftruéted muft 
be filled, and confequently the veffels forming the next feries muft 
be alfo:diftended ; a {welling and turgefcence muft therefore always 
arife in extent proportionate to the fize and number’ of éollateral 
and* anaftomofing branches which may for a cértain fpace divert 
the finid, and then crcuitonfly convey it into the regular trunk 
again. | ‘24 
¢ Every body knows what ufually happens when a gland in the 
axilla has been fo greatly enlatgéd (no matter from what caufe) as 
to prevent thé fluid not’ only from paffing through it, but alfo by 
prefling upon the neighbouring lymphatics, from pafling’ through 
them’ alfo; that the arm {wells, and for a time remains in almoft 
intolerable pain until the {wollen gland fubfides, or until the: fluid” 


- finds a paflage by other more indirect courfes. If it be objeéted 


that the fanguiferous fyftem is here alfo obftruéted from the fame 
caufe, and that thence alone may arife the painful diftenfion of the 
limb, I would anfwer, that where lymphatic glands have beew cut 
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apt by the knife, as muft be the cafe when in the removal .of a 
cancerous breaft they hawe been found to be difeafed from the ab- 
forbed fanies, that then where there is no tumor, but a confiderable 
vacyity from an aétual lofs of fubftance, an interruption. takes 
place from the deftruétion of the ufual paflages, tumefaétion is pro- 
duced, and pain equally excruciating follows. When.a difeafed 
gland is extirpated from the groin, as now and then has been prac- 
tifed in fome fyphilitic cafes, the leg and thigh will Jong afterwards 
continue in a painfully tumefied ftate, until the collateral canals 
fhall be capable of conveying forwards the accumulated fluid, 
We have all of us feen, after fome difficult cafes of parturition, 
that one or beth of the lower extremities have become cedematous 
and exceflively painful during a very confiderable length of .time, 
until the lymphatic veflels of the pelvis, which have fuffered by 
the difficulty of the labour, fall have recovered from the injury 
thea fuftained, or until others in their vicinity fall, by gradual en- 
largement, be fully competent to difcharge their office for them. 
I know however that there are inftances where the pain is not fo 
great as I have generally ftated it to be in the examples which I 
have here adduced of obftructed lymphatics; but I believe thofe 
will only be found to happen in very debilitated fyitems, where 
there muft confequently alfo be a very diminifhed energy .in the 
action of the abforbents.’ P. 10. 


It is obvious, that an obftrution in the {mall arteries 
would produce the effect here defcribed ; for the current of the 
blood would impact fluids, in veffels already obftructed, and 
extend the obftruction. The courfe of the lymph, however, 
is oppofite. If an * exquifitely fine and ftender radicle’ be. ob- 
ftructed, the a€tive power of its immediately fucceeding trunk 
remains, and the circulation goes on, till all the fluids, in the 
afcending feries, are carried to the heart. If the exhalants 
continue te pour out more lymph, this will ro more increafe 
the obitruétion, than any hydropic {welling ; for, confefledly 
the minuteft branch being obftructed, there is no wis a ¢ergo to 
impaé& or increafe the obftruction. This difficulty is doubly 
felt in the inftances adduced of -difeafed glands ; for, in thefe, 
the obftruétion is felt below, from the interruption of the 
afcending branches ; and, in thefe alfo, the vis a tergo operates. 
It is fcarcely neceffary to mention, on this occafion, that the 
obftruGion of the fanguiferous fyftem always accompanies, 
and increafes the tumour arifing from {wollen glands ; that, 
in thefe cafes, there is no fever, or only a pee one ; and 
that the pain is tenfive only, not the acute rack of rheu- 
wmatifm. 

According to this fyftem, tumour and rednefs muft always 
be concomitants of the ov - for the obftrudtion will 
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foon be communicated to the fanguiferous fyftem.~ ‘But, ‘fo 
far as our obfervation has extended, they are very far from 
being conftant attendants ; and fwelling, in particular, is a fa- 
lutary fymptom, ufually accompanied with an alleviation of 
pain, and often the fore-runner of a cure. In Dr. Latham’s 
fyftem, and his illuftrations, the cold, the moft ufual caufe of 
rheumatifm, conftri€ts the minute lymphatics, particularly 
round the joints, where they are more fuperficial ; yet, in the 
hiftory, and the treatment, it is exprefsly pointed out, that 
fever precedes, and that the pain often fhifts from one limb 
to another, It is evident therefore, that, independently of the 
local affeCtion from cold, a general difeafe of the fyftem 
exifts, and is the primary diforder ; and, according to our au- 
thor’s ftatement, we cannot fay why pain is removed, or what 
occafions the fudden diffolution of the impacted fluid. At 
leaft the explanation given of the metaftafis is infuficient, and 
not entirely confonant with the fyftem propounded. 

We agree with Dr. Latham, that increafed pain, in bed, is 
not an abfolute criterion of the acute rheumatifm ; but his 
diftin@ion between the acute and chronic ftate does not appear 
to us exact. He confiders one as arifing from an evident 
caufe ; the other as brought back in confequence of increafed 
irtitability by flighter and fometimes unperceived caufess In 
séality, the acute rheumatifm fometimes degenerates into 
chronic, without any intermediate {tate ; and the chronic {pecies, 
far from being an inflammatory difeafe, is clofely allied to 
paralyfis, and feems to confift in fpafm from a weakened ftate 
of the extreme artories. The doctor indeed contends that 
rheumatic pains do not proceed from inflammation, becaufe 
they never terminate either in fuppuration or gangrene ;. but 
he might, with equal reafon, contend that glands are never 
inflamed, becaufe the difeafe terminates in fcirrhus. “We 
can only admit the argument, when he fhall inform us, what 
renders fuppuration and gangrene the neceffary and only termi- 
nations of inflammation, We daily fee inflammations termi- 
nate in refolution, in confequence of effufion; and the rheu- 
matifm does the fame. 

. On the fubje&t of the cure of the rheumatifm, we have 
fome remarks to make, though no very particular objection 
to offer. We are furprifed that the author fhould confider 
it as indifferent to what part the pain is confined, when 
the remedies are to be feleled. He would furely choofe to 
gnereafe the fecretion from the neighbouring glands ; at leaft 
he would find it dificult to fhow, that turpentine is as ufeful 
in rheumatic affections of the extremities, as in fciatica or 
lumbago, In coniequence of his fyftem, he is obliged to 
urge the relaxant method, in oppofition to the ftimulant; and 
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his attempt to evade the objection derived fram the ufe.of. vo- | 
Jatile alkali is untenable, both in a phyfiological and a chemi= 
cal view. What. would he fay if he fhould find a fturdy ro- 
buft countryman, cure, acute rheumatifm, at its firft hser | by 
volatile tinéture of guaiacum or turpentine ? He muft confi- 
der it as fatal to his fyftem; and this we have often feen. He 
does not approve bark in the early ftage; nor can we con- 
ceive on what.principle this remedy, fo. fafhionable at prefent 
in the metropolis, can be employed. That this and other re- 
medies act by being really prefent in the blood-veffels, is a po- 
fition which he will not eafily eftablith. 

The gout and the rheumatifm, in his opinion, are near! 
related. We ufed to contider them as difeafes effentially aif 
ferent. Reflection and experience, however, will often teach, 
if the practitioner is. not wilfully blind; and we are seady to 
acknowledge, that we have met with cafes, where each was 
mingled, or of that anomalous nature, in which both were 
diftinguifhable, and yet. one could not be accurately feparated 
from the other. But, in general, they are feparate difeafes; 
and the diagnofis, though fometimes not eafy, is frequently to 
be afcertained. . In Dr.. Latham’s view, they are Bs i be~ 
caufe the fame parts are chiefly affeéted —the veffels of the 
joints. We think the fame, though we regard thefe veffels as 
the extreme arteries, and are. of opinion that, in acute rheu- 
matifm, the affection is not fo exclufively confined to the 
joints, as in regular gout. 3 

Dr. Latham thinks the gout not hereditary, as the fon often 
follows the habits of the father; but this opinion feems to 
arife from a little affe€tation of paradox. We have often 
{een the regular gout from the age of fourtcen to twenty ; we 
have feen it in boys, whofe only drink has been water ; and 
in men who have been the moft fober and aétive from ap- 
prehenfion of it Another fingularity is, that a fit of the gout is 
not falutary. To this we would oppofe, without farther ar- 

ument, the general feelings of gouty men, and (may we be 
allowed to add?) the axiom of married authorities, that ¢ the 
gout repays the nurfe.” ‘That a man by abftinence and refolution 
may prevent the recurrence of gout, we think a pofition 
equally unfounded. Among the doubtful points of practice, 
we reckon the ufe of fedatives in the gout, when it attacks 
the ftomach, and the external application of emollients. The 
former, however, muft be left to the judgment of the phy- 
fician: there are fome cafes in which they are certainly pro- 
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fn Effay on the Gout, in which is introduced a candid Exgmr 

“nation, and a Refutation attempted, of Dr. Latham’s Prinz 
ciples, lately publifhed, on this Sulje& ; and others advanced, 
deduced from Faé?s occurring in the Author’s own Cafe, and 
from his praftical Experience of many Years. By George 
Wallis, M.D. $vo. 45. Sewed. Robinfons. 1798. 


AS the author of this effay is himfelf a fufferer from the 
gout, it has attracted much of his attention. His chief argu- 
ment againft Dr. Latham’s fyftem refembles one which, we 
have faid, lies very near the furface—that an obftruétion in an 
incipient lymphatic cannot oc¢afion any farther or additional] 
obftruction, as no force in the rear can impact the fluids. 

€ notices, with fome indignation, the ynguarded affertion of 
Dr. Latham, that to fir George Baker’s judgment a/one he 
will fubmit. We thought it rafh; but reflected, that * the 
children of this world are wifer than the children of light ;? 
and we had little doubt, that the opinion of fir George upon 
the rect would correfpond with that which we enter- 
tained. ERS RO RTE arly 4 Se aa) 

Dr. Wallis, haying adduced the opinions of the principal au- 
thors on this fubject, concludes that a fit of the gout is occafi- 
oned by the /#imulus of morbid matter, which, when floating 
jn the general fyilem, produces /edative power on the nervous 
fyflem ; that the gout, when mifplaced, depends on this acri- 
ay carrjed to other parts ; and, when retrocedent, on debi- 
lity which renders the conftitution unable to fix it in the ex- 
tremities. This theory fo' nearly approaches the common 
opinion (for it is the ufual doctrine of fyftematics, joined 
with the fedative imprefhons of Dr. Cullen), that we need 
not offer any remarks on it. The whole has been repeatedly 
examined, and every ftep combated and defended with equal 
anxiety. : 

The fecand part contains directions for the management of 
patients in the gout, both during the fit, and in various ano- 
malies. To our author’s plans we have no material objection, 
if we except the application of poultices, which we have 
found injurious. Indeed we are not perfectly convinced, that 
leeches and bliftering are wholly fafe. The gout feeths to 
confift in a pecpliar inflammation, which muft have its 
courfe ; ‘and every mode of leffening it, leffens its effects as a 
remedy. “We do not, however, depend on reafoning alone ; 
fomte Jifapreeable circumftances have fometimes followed thefe 
practices, which, though they may have been merely acci+ 
dental, contribute to excite fufpicion. The gout, Dr. Wal- 
lis,thinks, is hereditary ; and he combats Dr. Latham’s opi- 
nion on this fubjéct, hice he-agrees with that phyfician in 
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shinking that the gout is a cure for thofe difeafes only which 
depend on this diforder ; in other words, that the fit only.re- 
pis the difeafes, which the accumulating matter had occas 
oned, 

_ The third part is on the means of lengthening the intervals 
between the fits; and, as our author, in examining the pre- 
difpofition, finds it to confift in a torpor (more properly a de- 
ot of the fyftem), and, in tracing the occafional cayfes, 
thinks that they meet in the effec of increafing this torpor, his 
directions are Ledneea from thefe fources. He gives judicious 
directions, with refpe& to the management in every circum- 
{tance both where the conttitution is lefs, and where it is 
more, debilitated: but from this part we can feleé& nothing 
new or particularly interefting. ‘The rules, relating to ftudy, 
will probably fuit others, befides arthritics. 


* Study may with great numbers be faid to involve both plea- 
furable and rational purfuits ; but ftudy purfued to too great length 
becomes irrational, becaufe it lays the foundation for difeafe: for 
the mind cannot be a long time and repeatedly employed in clofe 
contemplation but the body very fenfibly feels the effeéts; men 
often rife from clofe mental application as much fatigued as from 
the fevereft corporeal exercife, with this difference, that the accu- 
mulation of fluids attend the former, while diffipation is the ¢onfe- 

uence of the latter; hence the firft is more productive of a va- 
riety of mifchiefs ; for the moving powers of the machine are not 
only rendered lefs ative, but the conftitution is furcharged witha 
load of humours, which ought to have been carried out of the ha- 
bit ; hence arife indigeftion, obftructions, languor, impeded perfpi- 
ration, and a variety of other affections, which though occafioned 
by torpor of the moving powers, particularly the nerves, ftill add 
to that caufe, and greatly aflift in creating a variety of difeafes, 
amoneft the number of which gout may be efteemed one of the 
moft Certain. 

‘ Intenfe ftudy, therefore, fhould be avoided, or where’ ftudy be- 

comes indifpenfable, its evil effeéts fhould be counteracted or pre- 
vented. 
- ¢ Men devoting much of their time to mental application, fhould 
employ their mornings chiefly in this way; allowing time for pro- 
perly recruiting the {pirits; when the mind appears fatigued, they 
fhould defift ; take exercife, chiefly riding, and divert their thoughts 
by fome pleafant amufement ; eat and drink moderately of fuch 
things that beft agree with them, and are eafy of digeftion, go to 
bed and rife early, and particularly keep the body free from, cof- 
tivenefs, 

¢ Immediately after dinner they fhould by no means have ree 
courfe to ftudy, not till fome bours afterwards, till their food is 
pretty well digefted, and they feel themfelves light and alert ; 
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otherwife indigeftion wilt be the confequence, and all its train. of 
unfriendly affociates : the fame may be faid of thofe who live in a 
fedentary and indolent manner ; for without exercife, -it -is impof- 
fible for the conftitution to remain long in a ftate of health.” 


re 167. 


We fhall conclude this article with the doétor’s concife re- 
capi ulation of his own opinions. 


. ¢ Thave faid the gout was occafioned by an acrimonious hu- 
mor, -hereditarily or adventitioufly acquired, in conftitutions predif- 
pofed, or having a {trong propenfity to fuch a difpofition to feel its 
effects ; which predifpofition arofe from a peculiar torpor of the 
nervous fyftem, producing languor, laffitude, &c. at firft, and pro- 
gréflively. uneafinefs, and relaxation of the ftomach, obftruétions 
of the hepatic fyftem, and other abdominal vifcera, coftivenefs, 
and. impeded per{piration, till the gouty matter was depofited upon 
the extremitics by a law of the animal ceconomy producing pain ; 
which pain, acting as a ftimulus, is confidered as an inftrument. of 
nature, to relieve the conftitution from the offending caufe, but 
which pain is increafed to. a degree of violence more than necef- 
fary, and made of longer duration, as well as its effeéts, by the 
continuance of *ome organic inéifpofitions, occafioned by the firft 
caufes, proving themfelves fources of other affections. 

* In order to alleviate all which, purgatives and emetics are pre- 
fcribed in the firft inftance, as deobftruents; to the laft of. which 
are afcribed a diaphoretic and general ftimulant power; and where 
fy {tematic debility requires them, cordial ftomachics, tonics, and 
ftimulants, as invigorators of the fyftem and ftomach, producing 
at the fame time perfpiration ; by which means the conftitutional 
embarrafiments are removed, and nature left at liberty to perform: 
her own falutary operations, in order perfeély to relieve the ma- 
chine; the benefits received by which various modes are exactly 
fimilar to what are produced by Bath waters, though perhaps in 
fome cates in a leis perfect degree.’ Pp. 197. 


A Defer iption of the Country from thirty to forty Miles round 
Manchefier ; containing its Geography, natural and civil; 
Principal Produdtions; River and Canal Navigations; a 
particular Account of its Towns and chief Villages ; their 
Hiifiory, Population, Commerce, and Manufadures ; Builds 
ings, Government, &%c. The Materials arran ged, and the 

Work compofed by F. Atkin, M.D. Embe ilifhed and ils 
lujivated with Seventy-three Plates. 410. 3/. 35. Boards: 


Stockdale. 





THE increafe of our topographical hiftories is a circums 
fiance creditable to the literary Induftry of the country,” and 
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highly advantageous in facilitating an acquaintance with the 
natural and artificial fources of its wealth. ‘The accumulated 
facts, which conflitute the public hiftory of a ftate, may in 
deed excite a profitable curiofity in mankind, and enable the 
philofopher to deduce conclufions, important to the political 
happinefs of the fpecies: it muft, however, be allowed, that 
a confiderable portion of applaufe is due to thofe modeft but 
ufeful writers, who explore local annals, defcribe fcenes 
dedicated to the bufy purfuits of trade, and trace the progrefs 
of a country through the various gradations of nianufacturing 
enterprife, which have’ conduéted it to opulence and diftinc- 
fion. 

In this point of view, the patriotic reader will experi¢neé 
much pleafure in perufing the prefent work, which relates to 
a diftriG, celebrated: both for its natural beauties, and for the 
variety and importance of its manufactures. 

The original plan of the work was confined to a {mall diftrict 5 
but the extenfion of it is a circumftance, which will not, we ap-+ 
prehend, difpleafe the public, as the tafk of defcription has 
been, for the moft part, executed in a manner that claims approba- 
tion. The pen of the literary veteran, Dr. Aikin, while it 
pourtrays, in a pleafing manner, the varieties of nature, has 
given, to the plodding details of trade, a lively interelt. 

After a_rapid fketch of the landfcape of the country com~ 
prehended in the defcription, the reader is prefented with a 
coup d’eil of its various manufactures. 


‘ The centre we have chofen is that of the cotton manufac- 
ture ; a branch of commerce, the rapid and prodigious increafe of 
which is, perhaps, abfolutely unparalleled in the annals of trading 
nations. Manchefter is, as it were, the heart of this vaft fyftem, 
the circulating branches of which fpread all around it, though to 
different diftances. To the north-weftern and weftern points it is 
moft widely diffufed, having in thofe parts eftablifhed various 
head-quarters, which are each the centres to their leffer circles. 
Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, and feveral other Lancafhire towns, 
are ftations of this kind; and the whole intervening country takes 
its character from its relation to them, Stockport to the fouth, and 
Afhton to the’eaft, of Manchefter, are fimilar appendages to this 
trade ; and its influenc@ is {pread, more or lefs, over the greateft 
part of Lancafhire, and the north-eaftern portion of Chethire. 
Under the general head of the: cotton manufacture may be com- 
prized a variety of fabrics not ftriAly belonging to it, but accom- 
panying it, and in like manner centering in Manchefter and its vi- 
cinity. 

‘ To the aorth-eaft and eaft the cotton trade is foon entrenched 
upon by the woollen manufaéture, an objedt, likewife, of vatt 
importance, which extends through great part of:the Weit Riding 
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of Yorkfhire, and fills its moft bleak and fterile traéts with popula- 
tion and opulence. This has not any one common centre, but the 
towns of Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Sad- 
dleworth, and Rochdale, are each centres of particular branches 
and varieties of the woollen manufacture. This trade, fhough of 
older ftanding and flower advance than the cotton trade, and like~ 
wife rivalled in other parts of the kingdom, has, neverthelefs, 
experienced a very rapid increafe in late years. It would feem as 
if a hilly country was peculiarly adapted to it, fince it almoft ceafes 
where Yorkfhire defcends into the plain. 

* Southward of the limits of the clothing trade, our circle 
comprehends the town of Sheffield, fo famous for its cutlery and 
hardware. Paffing into Derbythire it includes all the mining and 
mineral country of the Peak, and extends to the commercial town 
of Chefterfieid. Staffordfhire, befides other branches of manu- 
fa&ture, affords a moft curious and valuable one, the pottery, 
which may be faid, as a national objeét, to be the creation of a 
few years paft, produced by a fortunate combination of chymical 
fkill with tafte in the fine arts. This county alfo participates» with 
Chefhire in the {pinning and winding of filk, which is carried on 
to a moderate extent in feveral places. Chefhire poffeffes another 
article of great importance to the national revenues,—the falt, 
whichis obtained in inexhauftible abundance from its rock-pits 
and {prings. . 

* Though the cotton-trade peculiarly charaéterifes Lancafhire as 
a commercial county, yet it has other confiderable branches of 
manufacture ; as that of fail-cloth and coarfe linens, of nails, of 
watch tools and movements, of caft-plate and common glafs. Its 
ereat port of Liverpool, the fecond for extent of bufinefs in the 
kingdom, and that which has received the moft rapid increafe, is 
alfo within our limits ; as is, likewife, the ancient port of Chefter.’ 
P, ili. 

A fucceeding portion of the work is occupied with a gene- 
rai account of Lancafhire, Chefhire, Derbyfhire, the Weft- 
Riding of Yorkfhire, and the northern part of Staffordfhire ; 
and the productions of thofe parts of England are well de- 
{cribed. : 

From this portion of the work, we will offer two extracts ; 
one refpecting the falt of Chefhire, the other concerning the 
lead mines of Derby thire. 


* The mineral produét for which Chefhire is moft remarkable is 
its falt, with which it is ftored in inexhauftible quantities. . . . .. 
It is found in the two ftates of folid rock, and brine fprings. The 
firft is obtained only at Northwich, where large quantities are raif- 
ed, part of which is refined on the {pot, and part exported in its 
rough ftate. Brine fprings are met with in feveral places in.the 
county, and the fait is procured from them by boiling, ‘The aves 
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rage quantity of falt made annually in Chefhire is upwards of 
¢4,000 tons, of which, as well as of the unrefined rock falt, a 
great proportion is exported abroad, forming a very beneficial arti- 
cle of commerce. ‘That confumed at home pays a large fum to 
the public revenue.’ P. 49. 





© Veins of lead ore, on account of their pofition in the earth, 
are diftinguifhed by the different names of. pipe, rake, and flat 
works. A pipe-work lies between two meafures of lime-itone re- 
gularly extending above and below. It confifts of feveral lines or 
branches running nearly parallel to each other, which have a gene- 
ral communication by means of flender threads, or leadings, as 
they are called by the miners. The rock is fometimes pierced 
through by thefe leadings, which it is thought right to follow, as 
they often condué to a frefh range. Should no ore. be found on 
fuch a purfuit, the breadth of the work is afcertained : .its length 
is indeterminate, depending much upon the dipping of the mea- 
fures, If this be great, it begins to decline, or cannot be purfued 
further on account of water. The rake-vein is found in the 
chafms or clefts of the lime-ftone, and confequently breaks through 
the meafures and finks into the earth. It fometimes penetrates 
150 or 200 yards, generally in a flanting direction ; and it has been 
followed to the diftance of four miles from the place where it was 
firft difcovered. The flat work refembles the pipe, but has no 
leader or ftem like that. It fpreads wider, and feldom extends 
above 100 yards. It is alfo found near the furface and in the folid 
rock, and is very weak and poor, being feldom thicker than a 
man’s finger. 

‘ The veins of lead ore are generally enclofed ina yellow, red, 
or black foil, and are firmly conneéted with cauk, fpar, or fome 
other mineral. Their direction is not uniform. The pipes; never 
cages the meafures, follow the dip of the country in which 
they are found. ‘The rakes run {till more varioufly ; in the Hyde 
Peak, generally pointing eaft and weft; in the wapentake of Wirkf- 
worth, north and fouth. Sometimes two veins cut each other at 
right angles: fometimes the pipe and rake unite and run together 
a fhort way, becoming ftronger and richer. It is difficult.to deter- 
mine which of thefe two veins is moft common, or moft produc- 
tive ; the pipe, however, feem moft generally valuable.’ p, 76. 


The ‘ Account of River and Canal Navigations’ is ver 
interefting. The increafe of inland navigation, an object 
highly important to the domeftic commerce of the country, 
may be attributed to the liberal and enterprifing {pirit of the 
duke of Bridgewater, whofe perfeverance overcame obftacles 
and difficulties, which the moft fanguine projectors had 
thought it impoffible to furmount. The account concludes 
with a fKetch of the life of the celebrated Brindley, who af- 
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fifted the duke in his projeéts, and whofe merit, .as an engi- 
neer of bold and truly original genius, will ever refle& hoe 
nour on the country that gave him birth. 

The detail-relative to Manchefter is accurate. From the 
hiftorical part of it we felect an anecdote, iluftrative of the 
popular fpirit of the inhabitants,.and which feems to prove 
that the patriots, or (as fome perhaps wilh term them) the ya- 
eobins, who, of late years, have diftinguifhed themfelves in 
that town, are lineally defcended fram the roundheads of the 


laft century. ‘ 


‘ At the breaking out of the civil war in 1642, poffeffion was 
taken of Manchefter in behalf of the parliament by the militia of 
the country, who were joined by many of the inhabitants and 

eople of the vicinity ; and fortifications were thrown up at the 
end of the ftreets. At this time the town chiefly confifted of 
Market-ftreet-lane, Dean’s-gate, Miln-gate, and a few ftreets about 
the market-place. In September 1642, the earl of Derby marche 
ed from Warrington with a force of about 4000 foot and’ 300 
horfe, with feven pieces of ordnance, in order to feize upon Man- 
chefter for the king. On being refufed admiflion, he commenced 
an affault upon the defenders from Salford and the end of Dean’s- 
gate, which proving unfuccefsful, he retired after a few days. 
This petty attempt, in which the town is faid to have lot only four 
men killed and as many wounded, cannot but give a contemptible 
idea of the ftate of military fkill in this ifland at the commence- 
ment of thofe troubles. In the next year the town was fortified 
and ftrongly garrifoned, and it continued i in the hands of the par- 
liament during the remainder of the war.’ Pp. 153. 


Of the remarkable increafe of the population of Manchef-, 
ter, the following account is given within eighteen years. 
§ In 1773 a furvey of Manchefter was executed with accuracy, 


which gave the following refults : 
Manchefter. Salford. Total. 
Houfes (inhabited) - - 3402 - 866 4268 
Famihes, - - 5317 - = 1099 = 6416 


Male inhabitants, - 10,548 - = 2248 - 12,706 

Female ditto, - = 11,933 - * 2617 - 14,450 

Both fexes, . - 22,481 4765 - 27,246 
Perfons to a houfe, 63 To : a family, 44 


* At the fame’ period; the’ townfhip of Manchefter (detached 
from the town) contained 311 houfes, 361 families, 947 males, 
9§8-females; total; 1905. 

‘ And the whole parith of Manchefter, comprizing thirty-one’ 
townthips in a compafs of fixty fquare miles, contained. 2371’ 
houfes, 2525: families, 6942° males, 6844 females ; total, 13,786 


inhabitants, 
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‘The whole number, then, of inhabitants in the town, town- 
fhip, and parifth of Manchefter, and.in Salford, amounted to 
42,927. Ei 

‘ At Chriftmas 1788, the numbers by enumeration were, ip 
the townfhip of Manchefter, 5916 houfes, 8570 families, 42,824 
perfons ; in the townfhip of Salford, about 1260 .houfes: The 
whole number of people in both towns might then be reckoned at 
more than 50,000. 

 During..the year 1791,. the chriftenings in thefe towns a- 
mounted to 2960; the burials to 2286. Thefe numbers, by the 
ufual mode of calculating, will give from fixty-five to feventy-four 
thoufand inhabitants—an increafe almoft unparalleled!’ _p. 156, 


We afterwards meet with fome curious information on the 
fubje&t of the Manchefter manufactures: but we cannot con- 
veniently give an extract from this part of the volume. 

The metamorphic powers. exercifed by commerce .on the 
manners and habits of fociety, have frequently attracted the 
{peculation of the philofopher. In the preient work, the 
different zras of the hiftory of the manufactures and trade of 
Manchefter are thus, and we think not fancifully, diftin- 
guifhed. 


‘ The trade of Manchefter may be divided into four periods, 
The firft is that, when the manufacturers worked hard merely for 
a livelihood, without having accumulated any capital. The fe- 
cond is that, when they had begun to acquire little fortunes, bit 
worked-as hard, and lived in as plain a manner as before, increaf- 
ing their fortunes as well by economy as by moderate gains, The 
third is that, when luxury began to appear, and trade was pufhed 
by fending out riders for orders to every market town in the king- 
dom. The fourth is the period in which expenfe and luxury had 
made a great progrefs, and was fupported by a trade extended by 
means of riders and factors through every part of Europe.’ p. 18x. 


The characteriftic features of thefe different periods are 
ftrikingly and pleafantly delineated. From the various anec- 
dotes which are here introduced, we extract one, calculated 
to fhow that the extraordinary animal, man, is. not lefs the 
creature, of cuffom than of ver/ati/ity. 


‘ There now refides in the market place of Manchefter, a man 
of the name of John Shawe, who keeps a common public houfe, 
in which a large company of the refpeétable Manchefter tradefmen 
meet every day after dinner, and: the rule is to call for fixpegny- 
worth of punch, Here the news of the town is generally known, 
The high change at Shawe’s is about fix ; and at eight o'clock every 
perfon muft. quit the houfe, as no- liquor is ‘ever ferved out after 
that’ hour; and fhould any one be prefumptuous enough to flop, 
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Mr. Shawe brings out a whip with a long lath, and proclairhing 
aloud, “ Paft eight o’clock, gentlemen!” foon clears his houfe. 

‘ For this excellent regulation Mr. Shawe has frequently receiv- 
ed the thanks of the ladies of Manchefter, artd is often toafted ; 
nor is any one a greater favourite with the townfmen than this ré- 
fpectable old man. He is now very far advanced ‘in life, we fup- 
pofe not much fhort of 80, and ftill a ftrong, ftout, hearty’ man. 
He has kept ftriétly to this rule for upwards of fifty years, accom~- 
pahied by an old woman fervant for nearly the fame length of 
time. | 

¢ It is not uhworthy of reniark, and to a ftranger is very extra 
ordinary, that merchants of the firft fortunes quit the elegarit 


drawing room, to fit in a {mall dark dungeon, for this houfe can- 


not with propriety be called by a better name—but fuch is the 
force of long eftablifhed cuftom !’ pv. 188; ; 


We commend the judicious gratitude of the Manchefter. 


‘Tadies to this honeft old caupo, and with, for the fake of marty 
_* fair married dames,’ that the vintners of other great towns 


would treat their guefts im a fimilar mode. Even the gentle- 


“tien would not have occafion to murmur at fuch regulations ; 


for the admonitory found of the whzp might frequently pre- 
clude the louder and lefs tranfient caielisine of the cur- 
tain. 

To the account of Manchefter, are fubjoined fome parti- 
culars of the life of Mr. Byrom, who was celebrated, in his 
time, as a profeffor of fhort-hand; and whofe fprightly po- 
etic productions have long been relifhed as literary entremets. 


. Another entertaining biographical fketch -confifts of the me- 


moirs of that eccentric character, ‘ Mr. John Collier, alias 
, > . > > @. . 

Tim Bobbin,’ who wrote fome humorous pieces in the Lan- 
cafhire dialect, and aéted as fehoolmafter,; mufician, and 


Inter. 

In the ftatement which refpe&is the courts of law holden at 
Prefton, we have obferved feveral miftakes ; and as the juri- 
dical part of any hiftory ts of great importance, we fubjoin 
a mote, more correctly and diftinctly {pecifying the powers of 


the courts alluded to, and their forms of proceeiling. 


¢ Prefton enjoys the advantage of being the feat of feveral law 


‘courts *, The duchy of Laneafter holds a court of chartcery 





* The chancellor of the county > cmp holds a court of chancery, and Has 
ion, as the lord high chancellor of Great 


Fritain. I this court bills are filed, and caufes are heard by the vice-chan- 


. ¢ejlor, who is ufually a gentleman of experience at the bar. The forms of 
proceeding are fimilar to thofe of the high court of chancery: the vieeschan- 
éclior, chief clerk, regiftrar, keeper of. the feals, and alfo five clerks, a-¢ 
appointed to this court by the chancellor of the duchy. Original writs are 
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here, appointed to hear and determine all caufes according to fome 
“peculiar cuftoms held among themfelves. The chancellor of the 
duchy is chief judge ,of this court, and has proper officers under 
him, viz. a viceschancéllor, an attorney-general, chief clerk, re 
gifter and examiner, five attorneys and clerks, a prothonotary and 
his deputy, and clerks of the crown and peace. ‘There is alfo a 
county court, which fits every Tuefday in the year, and iffues writs 
which compel appearance without bail for any fum above forty 
fhillings, and on failure of appearance execution follows. Ano- 
ther court is called the county arreft, whence procefs iffues for 
fums under forty fhillings, alfo without bail. Another is that of 
the wapentake, in procefs like the laft mentioned, but only fot the 
hundred of Amoundernefs. Writs holding to bail are iffued from 
the prothonotary’s office, upon which the fheriff grants a warrant 
for apprehenfion. Other writs are iffued from this office, not 
holding to bail, but on ferving a copy a procefs takes place in the 
common pleas. The borough court iffues proceffes for debts up 
to ten pounds, which compel appearance, or, on failure of it, at- 
tach goods in execution to be fold within-a limited number of 
days. This court can likewife fend criminals to the new prifon, 
as it takes place of the former houfe of correétion. The quarter 
feffions are held at Prefton by adjournment from Lancafter, on the 
Thurfday in the week after Epiphany.’ Pp. 284. 


The account of Liverpool, its trade, docks, fhipping, &c. 
swill afford abundant gratification to the commereial reader. 


‘ The docks’ (fays our topographer) ‘ extend along the river 
nearly the breadth of the town. In the centre is the Old Dock, 
running up a confiderable way towards the heart of the town. 
To the weft of it lies the Salthoufe Dock, and the bafon or dry 
dock, ferving as the common entrance to both, Thefe were the 
firft conftruéted.. To the north of thefe is fituated George’s 
Dock, with its dry bafon, the next of thefe works, hollowed and 


ee 
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made out to the fheriff, returnable into the court of common-pleas of the 
duchy, which holds jurifdiction of fuits within the county sew fimilar to 
the ceurt of common pleas at Weftminftér, having a prothonotary. Upon a 
procefs iffuing out of the court of common pleas, the defendant may be holden 
to bail, if the debt amount to sl. and the proper affidavit be filed., The 
fuits are tried at the affifesholden by commiflion under the feal of the county. 
All writs (except that of babeas corpus, and ferviceable procefs) iffuing out of 
the fuperior courts at Wefiminfter, to this county, are direéted to the chan- 
cellor, or his deputy, by whem a writ is fent to the fher'ff. The court of the 
county palatine has this advantage over the courts at Weflmtinfter, that no 
bailable procefs can be had, unlefs the debt amouut to aol. The county court ig 
generally holden at the town-hall in Prefton, every. Tuefday four wecks. 
This court holds pleas of actions under 40s. without writ, in the manoer of 
other county courts, and above 4os. by wiit. It is holden hefore two fuitors 
aid the under-theriff; and the caufes are decided by twelve jurors of the 
county. Rev. 


Cait, Rev. Vou. XXII. May, 1798. E 
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embanked out of the river beach. And to the fouth are the 
neweft docks, called the King’s and Queen’s, with one common 
dry bafon ‘at the entrance. The duke of Bridgewater has a {mall 
dock of his own between thefe and the Salthoufe dock. _ . 

‘ The length of quay afforded by all thefe capacious bafons, 
will appear on calculation to be fo great, as to eclipfe all the moft 
famous of the river or fhore quays in the different fea-ports ; and 
though their magnificence of profpeét is diminifhed, their utility 
is increafed, by having them accumulated within a moderate 
compafs of ground, rather than extended in one long line. 

‘ The vaft labour and expence of thefe works will readily be 
conceived by one who confiders that they muft all have been hol- 
lowed by hand from the fhore, in continual oppofition to the 
tides, which often in an hour deftroy the labour of weeks; and 
that the piers muft be made of fufficient height and ftrength to 
bear the daily efforts of a fea beating in, and conftantly endea- 
vouring to recover its,ancient boundaries. 

¢ On the fides of the docks are warehoufes of uncommon fize 
and ftrength, far furpaffing in thofe refpeéts the warehoufes of 
London. To their different floors, often ten gr eleven in number, 
goods are craned up with great facility. Government in particular 
has here a very extenfive tobacco warehoufe, occupying a large 
compafs of ground. ‘The-fpace round the docks is fufficient to 
give room for loading and unloading, and all the occupations of 
the failors, without interruption of each other, or of the crowds 
of paffengers. Strangers may with eafe drive along the quays, 
and enjoy the view of the bufy fcene without danger or inconve- 
nience; a pleafure no where to be obtained on the river at Lon- 
don, where the clofe wharfs are abfolutely inacceffible except by 
carts, and by them not to be approached without great obftruc- 
tion, The entrance to the docks are crofled by draw-bridges, 
excellently conftructed on the Dutch plan, 

‘ On the weft fide of the North Dock, by the river fide, is a 


pier. forming a fine parade, 320 yards in length, and of confider- 


able breadth, which is a favourite walk of the inhabitants and 
ftrangers. It commands a noble view of the harbour from the 
rock point or commencement of the fea, to the diftance of feve- 
ral miles up the river, and a beautiful landfcape on the Chefhire 
fide.’ P. 354. a 


In the additions to the work, the intentions of the mer- 
chants of this town to folicit a participation of the trade to 
India are thus noticed. 


‘ In the year 1792, the growing wealth and profperity of Li- 
verpool had‘led its merchants to believe that they were poffeffed of 
fufficient capital, and that they were in other refpeéts competent 
to the carrying on of a trade to the Eaft Indies with advaniage. 
They were the more impreffed with this idea, as the merchants of 
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the United States of America had for fome years been engaged in 
the fame traffic, and were acquiring large fortunes in it.. The 
approaching expiration of the Eaft India company’s charter, and 
the poiflibility of a partial or total abolition of the African flave 
trade, induced the merchants of Liverpool to hope that this would 
be a feafon peculiarly favourable for their application.’ P. 608. 


Refolutions, in fuppott of this propofal, were voted at a 
mecting of the merchants and other inhabitants ; but, on the 
eve of a war, it was tiot deemed expedient to profecute the 
fcheine. ‘Though we are perfuaded of the impolicy of mo- 
nopolies of almoft every kind, we cannot reprefs the fenti- 
ments of indignation at the hypocritical cant of the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, who, in their refolutions, condemned 
the rapacious and oppreifive conduct of the Eaft-India com- 
pany, while, in their own extenfive branch of commerce, 
the flave-trade, they have fo long and fo grofsly violated the 
effential principles of policy and philanthropy ! The direétors 
and fervants of the company have certainly been guilty of 
unjuftifiable acts; but, in this inftance, Clodius accufat me- 
chos: the Liverpool traders do not afk for juftice with clean 
hands. % 


Of the traffic of Chefter, it is obferved, that 


‘ it chiefly confifts of the coafting and Irifh trades, with a 
{mall portion of trade to foreign parts, The commodities im- 
ported are, groceries from London; linen cloth, wool, hides, 
tallow, feathers, butter, provifions, and other articles from Ire- 
land; timber, deals, hemp, flax, iron, and tallow from the Baltic ; 
kid and lamb.fkins from Leghorn; fruit, oil, barilla, and cork, 
from Spain and Portugal, and a large quantity of wine frony the 
latter, which is the principal article of foreign import. Its exports 
are coal, lead, lead ore, calamine, copper plates, caft iron, and 
large‘quantities of cheefe ; and it is a fort of magazine for a variety 
of goods, raw and manufactured, fent to Ireland. From the large 
cheefe warehoufe.in the river, véffels go at {tated periods with loads 
for London. The number of fhips belonging to this port, not- 
withftanding the above enumeration of commercial objects, is very 
{mall; yet the limits of the port extend on the Chefhire fide of 
the Dee as far as the end of Wirral, and on the Flintfhire fide to 
the mouth of the river Clwyd. ‘The bufinefs of fhip-building is 
carried on heré continually, and with advantage, many veflels 
from 100 to 500 tons being built yearly. Thefe are reckoned to 
be fuperior in point of ftrength and beauty to thofe built at any 
other port in the kingdom.’ Pp, 391. 


Other towns in Chefhire are copioufly defcribed ; and, 
among the accounts of particular parifhes in Derbythire, we 
find thefe remarks with regard to the waters of Buxton. 
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‘ This place, fituated in a hollow, among naked and 
hills, has been favoured by nature with the poffeffion of one of 
the moft valuable mineral waters in this kingdom, which has ren- 
dered it the refort of multitudes of invalids of all ranks, and has 
d@orated it with fplendid and commodious buildings.’ Pp. 488. 





_ € There is little doubt that the warm baths of Buxton were 
known to the Romans, various remains of Roman workmanfhip 
having been difcovered about them. Their celebrity in the later ages 
is little known, our writers making little méntion of them till the 
16th century. Buxton was much frequented in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and fince that period, the number of perfons reforting to 
it, and-the buildings ereéted for their accommodation, have been 
continually increafing. On a chemical analyfis, the waters have 
been found to be lightly impregnated with mineral matter, parti- 
cularly calcareous earth, fea-falt, felenite, and acidulous gas, with 
perhaps fome other permanently elaftic vapour. The baths are 
three in number, and their degree of heat from eighty-one to 
eighty-two. The water is clear, fparkling, and grateful to the 

late. When drank in confiderable quantity, it proves, for the 
moft part, heating and binding. The temperature of the baths is 
extremely agreeable to the feeling. A flight thock is felt at the firft 
immerfion, which is fucceeded by a pleafant warmth. The cafe 
in which bathing is attended with the moft diftinguifhed good ef- 
fe&ts, is chronic rheumatifm, many perfons every year abfolutely 
crippled by this diforder being reftored to the ufe of their limbs. 
The water is found beneficial in gouty, nephritic, and bilious dif- 
orders, and in molt debilities of the ftomach and bowels. In 
thefe, as ufual in the adminiftration of mineral waters, much of 
the benefit muft be imputed to the air, exercife, and change of 
living.’ p. 488. 


The potteries of Staffordthire claim fome mention. They 


* commence at a village called Golden-hill, from whence to 
the other extremity of the pottery at Lane End, is fomething more 
than feven miles ; a conficerable part of which, by joining toge- 
ther, ftrikes the traveller as but one town, although under different 
names. The manufacturing of pottery wares is the general and 
nearly fole bufinefs of this extenfive and very populous quarter ; 
and from the great increafe of inhabitants and houfes in the laft 
twenty years, (it being fuppofed that for every inhabitant or houfe 
then, there are at leaft three now) in all probability, the various 
towns and villages of Golden Hill, New-Field, Smith-Field, Tun- 
ftall, Long-Port, Burflem, Cobridge, Etruria, Hanley, Shelton, 
Stoke, Lower Lane, Lane Delf, and Lane End, will ere long be 
fo intermixed with buildings, as to form only one town and one 
name.’ P. 516.) 
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_ At one of thefe villages (Shelton) there is a manufactory of 
porcelain, which is ‘ very little, if at all, inferior, efpecially 
- in the colours, to that of the Eaft-Indies.’ 

Defcriptions of Sheffield, Halifax, and fome other towns 
of Yorkfhire, occur near the clofe of the work. 

We have now noticed the moft material contents of ‘this 
publication ; and fhall conclude with obferving, that the vari- 
ety and importance of its topics, the accuracy with which, 
upon the whole, they ar€"tréated, and the various graphic 
embellifhments that accompany the work, will doubtlefs pro- 
cure it a liberal extent of patronage, proportioned to the fpirit 


with which it has been executed. 





a" * 
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Memoirs of the Houfe o Medici. (Concluded from Fol. 
Loh p- 396.) 


WE trefume with pleafure the tafk of examining the Me- 
moirs of the Houfe of Medici. In the fourth chapter we 
find fome curious details of ‘the genius and tafte of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Etruria. ‘The hiftorian, artift, and an- 
tiquary, will derive much information from M. Tenhove’s 
account of their ftatues, potteries, paintings, mufic, &c. 
Among the monuments of Etrurian genius, we may reckon 
the cloaca maxima. 


¢ The Etrurians alfo furnifhed the Romans with the means of 
executing their principal common-fhore [-/ewer] or cloaca maxima, 
under the elder ‘Larquin, a prince born in Etruria of a Tufcan 
mother, when they kad made no progrefs in the arts, and Rome, 
imperial Rome was an irregular mafs of cottages, 


*¢ Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culmo.”’ 


Thefe famous refervoirs were built with a grandeur and folidity, 
and on fuch a perfect level as. is aftonifhing both on their being 
firft feen and on refleétion. Juftus Lipfius had great reafon to fay 
of them, ** Ponimus cloacas inter magnifica, et fordes has inter 
illos {plendores;”” and their remains even ftrike with admiration an 
-oriental imagination, They were carried by fubterraneous excava~ 
tions under the whole city of Rome, fplit into innumerable 
branches, which difcharged themfelves into the principal ftream, 
and were. wide and deep enough to admit of boats. On the fide 
of each of thefe immenfe vaults there were paflages for carts and 
waggons. They had openings alfo at certain diftances to give 
light and air, and when it became dark, lamps were ufed.—It was 
a picture wonderfully fingular—Under the imperial city fufpended 
in the air, people paffed in carriages and her inhabitants failed in 
boats.—Such public utility and magnificence were never in any 
E 3 
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other inftance fo happily combined. Perhaps of every conftruc- 
tion in the world it was the moft extraordinary that was ever une 
dertaken, and the Egyptian cryptes which were fepulchres, and 
according to Paufanias and Ammianus Marceliinus funk 160 feet 
below the pyramids under the bed of the Nile, were not equal to 
it.’ Vol. i. Pp. 261. 


Some interefting anecdotes of their ancient painters and 
{culptots, with remarks on their refpective merits, occur in 
this chapter. After recording the crimes that too often. pol- 
lute the pages of hiftory, but more particularly the annals of 
Italy, the author returns to the arts and fciences. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, at this period, forms a confpicuous figure, not 
only as the reftorer of peace to Italy, but as the illuftrious 
patron of men of letters. The famous Platonic academy, 
the univerfity of Pifa, and the Laurentian library, are parti- 
cularly mentioned as the monuments of his liberality. The 
account of the invention of prints will not, we think, dif- 
pleafe our readers, 


‘ The invention of prints, or copper-plates, was then a new 
difcovery. Mafo Finiguerra, a Florentine, the father of this art, 
‘which gives an eternity beyond the power of the pencil, ufually 
traced impreffions on clay, inftead of wax, of the fubjeét he in- 
tended to engrave on filver. With the afliftance of melted ful- 
phur poured into his mould, and rubbing it with oil and foot, he 
foon arrived at the method of taking off what he had engraved on 
his filver ; and at laft, by moiftening his paper, and the addition 
of a roller, he fucceeded in fuch a manner that his figures not only 
‘appeared as if they had been printed, but even drawn by the 
hand. This difcovery preduced us engraved prints, .by which the 
pictures of the firft mafters became acceflible to the public, and it 
has been gradually improving. Finiguerra had not the meannefs 
to be jealous of his art, or make a myftery of his experiment, and 
‘he had no fooner communicated them than Baccio Baldini and 
Antonio Pollajuoli contrived to imitate, and even improve on_ 
them. They were not the mafters, however, who were the moft 
celebrated in the art, and this honour was not referved for Tuf- 
cany. 
¢ Vafari has been principally followed in what has been faid on 
the fubject.of the invention ‘of copper plates, or prints, and his 
opinion has been fince confirmed by Filippo Baldinucci, in his 
Lives of the Painters, and the fenator Buonaroti, in the preface to 
his “ Obfervations on the Medals of Cardinal Carpegna’s Cabi- 
net.” This origin of prints was not indeed difputed till monfieur 
Mariette, a learned modern connoifleur, thought proper to throw 
fome doubts on it.—His Pyrrhonifm refts on negative prefump- 
tion.—Not a fingle print, he afferts, has been produced, after the 
mot minute inquiries and laborious refearchés, with either the 
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name,or cypher. of Mafo, though there have been a few of Pol- 
lajuoli and Botticelli, There is not one in the magnificent collec- 
tion of the late prince Eugene, that monfieur Mariette claffed in 
perfon, nor in the cabinet of the. late French king, one of the 
moft complete in Europe, and richer than any other in prints of 
the firft or earlieft mafters. The chevalier Gaburri has likewife 
carefully examined every collection at Florence with the fame ill 
fuccefs. An ancient engraving has been only found of the combat’ 
of Hercules with the Lernzean hydra, at the bottom of which 
there are the letters I. F. S. which, read from: right to left, may 
fignify « Thomas Finiguerra incidit,” but when there is a bare 
poflibility, all argument can be only "founded on conjecture. 

‘ An old edition of Dante, printed by Nicola della Magna, is 
full of prints, and they have been fufpeéted to have been Fini- 
guerra’s; though if they had been engraved by the obfcure procefs 
defcribed by Vafari, they would have been much more coarfe and 
ordinary. Exclufive of this circumftance, Vafari attributes thefe 
prints to Sandro Botticelli, and according to the chevalier Gaburri, 
on a view of the picture of this mafter at the Annunciation at Flo- 
rence, the refemblance is fo very ftriking as to identify the artift. 
The learned abbé Antonio Maria Salvini affures his readers there 
is another edition of Dante, which has its margin filled with prints, 
and the chevalier Gaburri believes he is in pofleflion of a few of 
its leaves. “ The figures,” he obferves, “ without a name, 
without a cypher, and without a date, afe as bad and coarfe as it is 
poflible for them to be, and they appear to have been ftruck off in 
the infancy of the art ; from which circumftance Mafo Finiguerra 
may probably have been the author. Yet this muft be ftill con- 
jecture.” One obfervation may be made, that the names of the 
artifts began but to be introduced when the art was multiplied and 
the mafters numerous. Whilft there was only a fingle artift of the 
kind, without a rival or a predeceffor, it was not neceflary to au- 
thenticate his works either by his name or cypher. ‘The French 
connoiffeur alfo, though he has doubted of Finiguerra’s invention, 
has not mentioned any other perfon that has a right to the honour, 
and {peaks only in a vague manner of fome German prints of an 
earlier date than any he had feen in ltaly.—If Mafo Finiguerra is 
not however to be allowed to have invented copper-plates, he was 
an excellent goldfmith and engraver in the time of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and in the Florentine gallery a great collection of his de- 
figns may 3 yet be feen.’ Vol. i, P. 373. 


Though we have already given copious extracts from this 
work, we cannot forbear tranfcribing part of the author’s 
matterly fketch of the character of Catharine de’ Medici. 


¢ During the thirty years fhe governed France, like’ the treache- 
rous female of Archilochus, who held a pitcher of water in one 
hand and a fire-brand in the other, fhe created public dienfions, 
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and appeafed them as often as fhe pleafed. Her remedies, hows 
ever, were fometimes only perfidious palliatives, which in the end 
increafed the fever, and aggravated the inflammation. Her am- 
bition was of the moft flagitious {pecies—peaceable authority was 
beneath her notice—fhe had tranquillity in horror—ftorms and ~ 
tempetts were the firft pleafures of her life—and if Providence 
had given her a world to govern, fhe would foon have reduced it 


. to a chaos. 


‘There is not. probably a contraft more ftriking than the pic- 
ture traced by a Florentine poet of the happinefs of the French 
monarchy under Francis the Ift, and its deplorable ftate, if not its 
total fubverfion, under Catherine’s adminiftration. 

_ © Notwithftanding Catherine’s infernal refolution, attentive eyes 
have not failed to perceive fometimes a tremulous vibration in her 
conduét.—It was not uniform.—At fome moments the boldly 
crowded all her fails, and ftretched out to a vatt diftance on the 
ocean—at others fhe fteered for land with equal and aftonithing 
rapidity.—Her fteps like thofe of the tigrefs, bathed in blood, 
were quick and fudden, and fhe moved with ftarts and Tg 
——Blood fhe often fpilt from paffion and revenge, but oftener from 
the feverity of her atrocious fyftem, in which ‘fhe confidered crue 
elty to be neceffary.—Undoubtedly fhe faw the blood ftream from 
the executioner with unconcern and infenfibility, but to fuppofe 
fhe found an amufement init is to fubftitute a figure of rhetoric for 
truth. ~—-A charaéer of this horrid kind is not indeed ideal, yet, 
for the honour of humanity it has been very rare, and only one 
execrable affafin has exifted, the diabolical Rafiat, who atked his 
judges with a malignant grin, “ if they were not ignorant of the 
pleafure of feeing the convulfed eye of a dying perfon.” 

¢ As Catherine’s barbarity was founded on principle, and her 
perverted ynderftanding approved of the ferocity of her heart, fhe 
did not forget to tranfmit, as far as fhe was.able, the fame impref- 
fion to her children.—WNothing, perhaps, difcovers more clearly 
the blacknefs of her foul than the education which the gave them, 
—Battles of animals of various kinds, in which they tore each 
other to pieces, were their favourite recreations, and fhe attended in 
perfon with them at the private torture and public execution of 
criminals,—W hat the bloady amufement of her favage theatre had 
given then a tafte for, the fpeétacles at the Grive completely 

nifhed.—- Thefe abominable feeds fruétified, particularly. with 
Charles'the IXth. The. leflons and examples that had been given 
him entirely depraved the energetic but equivocal difpofition he’had 
received from nature, and his education rendered him nearly ag 
cruel and ferociows as his mothet. —Papire Maffon relates that one 
of his greateft pleafures was 'to knock down pigs and afless and 
that one of his courtiers, furprifi ing him engaged fword in hand 
with his own mule;.very gravely afked him “ what had happened 
between his moft Chriftian majefty and his mule?” Vol, ii, 
P. 316. 
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The prominent features of ‘the fecond volume are; the ac- 
count of Leo X.—the fketch of the origin. and: progrefs of 
the reformation,—anecdotes of Machiavel, of Michael An- 
gelo, or (according to the modern orthography) Michel- 
agnolo, and Guicciardini,—and memoirs of Catharine de’ 
Medici. The laft-mentioned part of the volume nearly af- 
fumes the form: of a well-connected hiftory of the fway ‘of 
Catharine. The anecdotes of Michelagnolo, alfo, which are 
collected chiefly from Vafari and Condivi, will be read with 
pleafure, as well as the catalogue and judicious eftimate of his 
different piCtures, and other productions. The progrefs of 
poetry in Italy is traced with accuracy; and, in. examinin 
the merits of various writers, M. Tenhove has in scheme 
difplayed the tafte and judgment of a found, impartial 
critic. 

For reafons that have been candidly ftated by fir Richard 
Clayton, thefe memoirs cannot be expected to have that re- 
gular, well-digefted form, which is defirable, and which 
they would, perhaps, have had, if the author had lived to 
complete his defign. Sometimes an article is dropped, and 
then refumed. The thread of hiftorical narration is fome~- 
times unneceffarily broken ; and biographical anecdotes, as 
well as critical remarks, might, in a few places, have been 
better arranged. On fome occafions, alfo, M. Tenhove has 
been too diffufe (particularly on Ficino and his commenta- 
ries); and, on others, reafonable curiofity is not fully grati- 
fied. We do not fcruple, however, to recommend thefe 
memoirs to the notice of the public, as containing a valuable 
treafure of hiftorical, critical, and biographical learning. 

Of the tranflation it may be faid, that the ftyle is not con 
temptible, and that it has few Gallicifms, inverfions of 
phrafe, or other peculiarities, indicative of the fource from 
which it flows. The few notes which fir Richard Clayton 
has added are judicious, and are offered with that candour 
which diftinguifhes a gentleman and a fcholar; and he has 
made a proper ufe of Mr. Rofcoc’s late-valuable work, with- 
out borrowing too freely, or fubjeCting himfelf to the impu- 
tation of plagiarifm. 

There are feveral vignettes and heads of illuftrious men, 
which, from their inferior merit as engravings, can {careely 
be deemed ornaments. A copious index is added, and we 
with that a running chronology had aecompanied the work. 
It would have given precifion to the text, and is always of 
confiderable afliftance to the memory. Sir Richard alfo, we 
think, fhould have tranflated every original document and 
quotation which he has introduced into the text, in common 
juftice to the Englifh reader. 
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APIZTOTEAOTE MIEMAOZ, five Ariftctelis Epitaphia in 
Heroas Homericos:' Fragmentum ab H. Stephano primum 
editum, nunc pluribus au€ium Epitaphits, partim nuper editis, 
artim nunc primum é Codice Harleiano. 12m0. 1s. 6d. 


White. 17098. 


THIs is a republication of Ariftotle’s Peplus, enriched 
with the additional embroidery of three unpublifhed infcrip- 
tions from a MS, in the Harleian collection, by that exccllent 
Greck fcholar Thomas Burgets, prebendary of Durham, from 
whofe pen we have an elegant and appropriate dedication of 
the work to the celebrated Heyne. We obferve with concern 
more typographical errors, corrected or uncorrected, than will 
readily be conceded either to dormant attention, er human in- 
firmity, in fo fhort a performance ; but we were much grati- 
fied with the difufe of the Greek accents, of which none of the 
pedantic advocates and employers have ever yet been, or ever 
will be, able to point out the neceflity or the utility. Referring 
the reader to the preface for a brief hiftory of the Peplus, we 
proceed to make a few critical remarks, which, we truft, will 
not be unacceptable, either to the public, or to the ingenious 
and learned editor. 

In the firft epigram we obferve Kugizow with a double fgma; 
but we regard a fingle /fgma as preferable. 

In the third epigram, inftead of =~ 


Evbade TON Aonpwy yyyropa yaia nareryer—, 


a manufcript gives TON Aoxpav* which is unqueftionably ge- 
nuine, and fhould have been adopted in the text. The authoi’s 


- purpofe required an emphatical defignation of the hero himfelf, 


not of his countrymen. 7 
In the fixth epigram, Apeta and Azata fhould have been 


diftinguifhed as perfons: the third verfe is deformed by an 
error of the prefs, very unpleafant in fo beautiful:a poem ; and 
a map’ is a reading of better authority than over’. On ver. 4, 
Mr, Burgefs fays: ‘Eyev. Sic MS. Harl. Vulg. cus.’ So 
Brunck. indeed has given; but Stephanus and Brodzus, and 
perhaps other editors, have given euev. 

In the eighth epigram, correfpondence requires iegn* not 
iega. ) 
: Apyeios Vbeveros Karavyios ‘QAE refanrras 

Tunzbw.—Epig. ix. 

This we confider as harih and inelegant. We would there- 


fore read a 
Agysios Severus KAITANHOE TQAE rebanras 
TYMEBQ, xai—. 


OASios, w. Meverae, ov 7 abavaros nas ayyows, 
Ey paxapwy vnros——. Epig. xii. 
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’ This. pofition of ¢’.is vicious, and unexampled in Greek 
authors, with intent to combine abavatos and aynpws. We might 
write x’abavatos : but we prefer another method with a better 
punctuation: 


OASios, w Meverae* ov A’ abavaros RAE AYNSWS —s 


or without a comma at onGsos. On this occafion, we may 
reftore a corrupted paffage in Theocritus, idyll. xu. 18. 


E: yap tstT0, matep Kpondn, meror* e yap aynpw 
Abavator—. 


Read K’abavaro:* for; as the words fo diftinguifhed are in 
Homer, and have been taken from him by many fucceeding 
writers, fo we prefume no example of the phrafe, without the 
intervention of the conjunction, can be produced, 

The fourteenth epigram is thus erroneoufly exhibited : 


Necropa twy TuAwy yyyropa 73e Javovre. 
I'y xarexet, Barn depraroy yusdewr. 


The twy feems to be a typographical overfight. The hiatus 
at the clofe of the fourth foot of the firft verfe, notwithftanding 
the afpirate that follows, we deem inadmiffible. The reading 
alfo of Euftathius, in the fecond verfe, appears far preferable 
to that which is here given. We will venture to propofe this 
reftoration of the diftich as highly probable : ) 


Neeroga TON TlvAiwy WYYTOLG, THAE Savoyra, 
Ty xareyet, Baru pepraroy ‘HMEPION, 


Tn the feventeenth epigram, both the early introduction and 
the unufual pofition of 7’ — Apxog t "Aupiuaxos — might have 
fuggefted to an editor a fufpicion of corruption; efpecially as 
one manufcript furnifhes a yarious reading, apxav.. There 
were two heroes of this name. Probably, therefore, we fhould 
read, 

APTEIO® Autinayos —. 


The fhortening of a diphthong in a proper name, when a 
yowel follows, will form no objeCtion in a poem of this kind, 
The open vowel in the eighteenth epigram — 


Ow Aidauo eSayv— 





may poffibly be excufed by the proper name; but we by no 
means can believe this to be the true reading, and thould pre- 
fer duu”? AAAEQ EBATHN® or dwy’ eCav AIAEQ, by a trans- 
pofition. 

The editor gives a moft ftrange and forced interpretation of 
the fecond verie of the twenty-eighth epigram, to our great 
aftonifliment : 


“HD ispa vycos Tloyvrias agus eres. 
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The meaning of aw@is exe: is fimply that of wepexe, habct, 


continet. 
. It is furprifing that he fhould have overlooked a moft con- 


fpicuous error in the thirtieth epigram. The verfe fhould 
thus be written: | 
‘Ov xravey OZTS Apys “Exropos ev raramais. 


Appofite examples may be found in Homer ; and wavs and o€ug 


have been frequently confounded. 
He has deftroyed the effect of the thirty-ninth epigram by 
a vicious application of a comma in the former verfe. 
In the forty-eighth epigtam, for Tagw amayyssaw, propriety 
and eafe of conftru€tion demand TTAXI A’ amaryyeaaw—. 
Kapes nat Aumor Bacireis —. 


We with the editor had condefcended to give us fome infor- 
mation refpecting thefe Carian and Lycian kincs. Nothing 
is fo plain and eafy as the reftoration of this verfe: 


Kapes xar Auxios BAXIAH, Zaerndova diov—- 
H, as ufual, became EI, by feparation; and attracted the firft 
letter of the fucceeding word. 
Kumpidos Aweiay te xat—Epig. hil. 
Mr. Burgefs fays, ¢« MS. Harl. Awewav Kumpidos xat Ayx—Ver- 


borum mutavi ofrdinem metri gratia.’ But the tranfpofition 
is as unjuftifiable as the reafon which he affigns is ill-founded. 


Has he forgotten Theocritus, epig. xiii. 1. ? 
‘H KYAPI® « xavdnyos —. 


The poet indubitably gave, 
Aiveray, KYTIPIAOS TE xaos Ayryice OsrA0v viov—. 


We cannot applaud Mr. Burgefs’s efforts on the fifty-feventh 
epigram. In the fecond verfe, out of the variations Air 
ssabpers — atmruy nat epabpnow — abpnoovra —he makes, bya very 


~ hold and unneceffary tranfpofition, Eisabpes amv. His firft 


attempt, Aizuy esabencov, is much more modeft and fimple, but 
fails in a fmooth conftru€tion. We would write, with trivial 


alteration, | 
Aivuy IN’ EIZA@OPHE sunbov Auadovidos. 


Upon the whole, as the original poems themfelves are exe 
tremely infignificant, if we except only from this fentence the 
epitaph on Ajax, fo this edition of them, all things confidered, 
is not entitled to much applaufe; and it cannot add evena 
fingte {prig to that ivy-wreath, with which the brow of Mr. 
Burgefs is encircled, We heartily with to fee this very learned 
editor engaged in fome work more worthy of his talents and 
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exertions ; and are forry that fuch abilities, feconded by fuch 
ample opportunities and fo much leifure, {hould continue un- 
occupied by fome laborious and important undertaking. Mr. 
Burgefs is not one of thofe unbleffed fcholars, whofe hours are 
engroffed by a confli& with every {pecies of untoward circum- 
ftance; or whom experience has taught to feel, in the bitter- 
nefs of anguifh, the truth of Pindar’s obfervation : 


haves 0 eumev 
Ter aviaporaroy’ 

> 
Kara yivwonovr, avarynn 
Exros evety TOG. 








Sermons, by Hugh Blair, D. D. F.R.S. Ed. @c. Vil. 
IV.*. S8vo. 6s. Boards. ‘Cadell and Davies. 


THE charaéter of Dr. Blair’s fermons may, in fome mez- 
fure, be afcertained from the general approbation with whieh 
they have been received. The prefent volume will not éle- 
tract from the reputation which he acquired by his former 
publications of thefame kind. Alwavs pleading, the author 
infinuates himfelf into the affections of his readers; and, wit h= 
out labouring to flafh conviction, and draw tears from the 
finner by fublime flights or pathetic addreffes, he conteiits 
himfelf with the calm and elegant defcription of manners, a:nd 
with moral obfervations founded on the fcriptures. This {ty'le 
of writing and preaching may, from the great authority of t/1e 
writer, be injurious to the eloquence of the pulpit. A coin- 
gregation will become faftidious; and the young divine, 
while he is forming his ftyle on fuch a model, will endeavour 
to obtain the applaufe of his auditors, by well-turned periods, 
rather than by that found doétrine, which, by being continw- 
ally inculcated on them, may produce a due effect on their 
minds and behaviour. 

Two ftyles of preaching now prevail, for each of which 
there are many refpectable advocates. On the one hand, the 
peculiar doctrines of chriftianity are made the theme of eyery 
difcourfe, though a greater emphafis is laid on the terrors of a. 
future life than on the appropriate character of God in the 
new difpenfation, as a tender father and a God of love. The 
difcourfes of this clafs of preachers are filled with metaphyfical 
diftinétions concerning faith, predeftination, grace, the trinity, 
the atonement, everla{ting flames, &c. and, the moral virtues 
being comparatively difregarded, it feems to be the great aiin 
of thefe divines to make their hearers good difputants upon 
the moft intricate points of theology. Eager to avoid this 
mode of preaching, other ecclefiaftics run into the contrat 
extreme; and employ themfelves almoft entirely in the elucii- 





* See Crit. Rev. Vol.XLIV. p. 100; Vol. ¥LIX, p.275; and Vol. LX, 
p. 433. 
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dation of morality. Their fermons, therefore, for, the imoft 
part, are as well calculated for the difciples of Confucius, or 
the admirers of heathen ethics, as for the votaries of chrifti- 
anity. In this ifland, the two claffes to which we allude ma 
in general be diftinguifhed by the church to which they be- 
Jong. In the latter ‘clafs are the members in general of the 
eftablifhed’ churches of England and Scotland, though lately 
in England many of the clergy, who arrogate to themfelves 
the title of evangelical preachers, adopt the principles and the 
ftyle of preaching of the former clafs.. To the firft-mentioned 
clafs belong two great bodies in both parts of the ifland: in 
England they are called Methoditts, in Scotland Seceders ; ; and 
an Sechente ‘obferver of human nature will perceive at once, 
that fuch a‘fchifm is the inevitable effeé&t of an eftablifhed 
church. 

The preachers of the eftablithméent, Geen 3 in the poffeffion 
of certain emoluments, look for advancement, not to the people, 
but to the fuperior orders of the ftate;; and thofe doétrines and 
that ftyle which might make them highly acceptable to the 
people, would diminifh their eftimation among the higher 
ranks. ‘To be a popular preacher, will feldom lead to prefer- 
ment; and, ifit fhould, the popularity and zeal of the preacher 
rarely continue. It is not fo with the divines of the other 
clafs. ‘Their emoluments, their diftinction, their elevation in 
fociety, depend on the increafe of their congregations. They 
muft roufe the finking foul; they muft appall the boldnefs of 
guilt ; — muft terrify the finner on the firft approaches of 
the enemy. ‘The materials upon which they work not being 
of fo fine a texture, they mutt ufe plain homely ftriking lan- 
guage; language, which all can underftand, with fentiments 
which every man may appropriate to hinsfedf, Hence, the 
prefent difcourfes, to which the principal inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh liftened with rapture, would be entirely neglected at 
the “chapel i in Spa-fields, the tabernacle, or the meetings of the 
feceders. 

It may be afked, whether there is not a pofhibility of uniting 
the advantages. of both claffes, and removing the inconveni- 
ences attendant on each. ‘his purpofe, we think, might be 
effeCted ; and a great im provement in the knowledge and 
morals of Chriftians would be the confequence. Let the 
preacher of each attend occafionally the religious meetings of - 
the other clafs : let him obferve, what it is that fills the benches 
cf one, and empties the pews of the other, Let not the one 
treat with contempt the popular preacher, nor let the evange- 
lical defpife entirely the moral difcourfes and elegant language 
of his brethren. Let both pay a greater attention to the ferip- 
tures ; the one not confining himfelf to an explication of the 
difficulties in the writings of St. Paul, nor the other to an 
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illuftration of the proverbs of the Jews, or of the moral fayings 
of our Saviour. The fcripture is an immenfe field, out of 
which may be drawn every thing that is ufeful for found 
knowledge: but every thing fhould have its turn; and per- 
haps a fimple regulation of the laft century might tend to in- 
vigorate the zeal of the members of the eftablifhed church. 
The firft James and Charles required, from the preachers in 
the univeriities, the difufe of written fermons: but they were, 
at length, again brought into ufe, and a confequent languor 
gradually gained poffetion of the church. If this regulation 
were again eitablifhed; if no one fhould be permitted to carry 
his difcourfe in writing into the pulpit, and if encouragement 
were given at court to thofe who excel in extemporaneous 
preaching, the eloquence of the pulpit might be reftored. A, 
written difcourfe may amufe the head; but, to affect the 
heart, the preacher muft {peak from the heart. 

To correé the failing into which the mere moral preachers, 
as they are called, are apt to fall, a very fimall degree of at- 
tention feems to be neceffary. The heathens had their doétrine 
of another life as well as Chriftians: they were incited to vir- 
tue bythe hopes of future reward; they were deterred from 
vice by the fear of future punifhment. When a preacher 
therefore finds that every thing which he has advanced might 
have come equally well from a pagan prieft, he may be affured 
that his difcourfe is defective, and that he has not given that 
zef{t to his precepts, which would have been derived from the 
{criptures. We might point out fome inftances, in the volume 
before us, if we did not think that the fame remark would occur 
to every reader ; but we may here obferve, that the preacher 
muft not only attend to the whole of his difcourfe, to make it 
fully confiftent with chriftianity; he muft allo felect a text 
appropriate to the fubjeét which he propofes to difcufs. A 
remarkable failure in this refpeét occurs in the ninth fermoy, 
in which the writer’s topic is ‘our prefent ignorance of, the 
ways of God.’ The fcriptures have many fentences to this 
purport: but, by an improper choice, the preacher enfeebles 
the whole, and lofes the opportunity of exciting his hearers to 
attain a virtue of far greater importance to them than mere 


knowledge. 


¢ John xiii. 7. Jefus anfwered and faid unto him, What I do, 
thou knoweft not now; but thou fhalt know hereafter,’ pe. 178. 


_ The hereafter ih this text was within a few minutes after- 
wards ; the hereafter in the difcourfe refers to knowledge in 
future life. The precept of our Saviour in that part of: the 
gofpel, exemplified by his own practice, is highly important 
to Chriftians, though it is by the greater part ftrangely neg- 
leGted. On this the preacher fhould have dwelt with energy; 
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and when we think of the love .and. condefcenGen of -our-Sa- 
viour in this -inftance, the trite remarks in-this difcourfe mutt 
appear languid and. unimpreffive. 

As moft of our. readers may be fuppofed to be well ac- 
quainted. with our.author’s ftyle, we fhall be the lefs anxious 
in the feleGtion of our extracts. In .an elegant difcourfe or 
effay on the. inconfiftency of human affairs, the following 
paragraph will ftrike thofe who have noted the changes within 
only the Jaft twenty years. 


‘ But to hiftorieal annals there is no occafion for our having re- 
‘courfe. Let any one, who has made fome progrefs.in life, recolleét 
enly what he has-beheld pafling before him, in his. own time. We 
have feen our country rife triumphant among the nations; and-we 
have feen it alfo humbled in its turn. We have feen in one he- 
mifphere of the globe new dominions acquired, and, in another 
hemifphere, our old dominions loft. -At home, we have feen 
factions and parties fhift through all their, different forms ; and ad- 
miniftrations, in fucceffion, rife and: fall, What.were once the 
great themes‘ of eager difctflion, and political conteft, are now for- 
gotten. Fathers recount them to their children as the tales of 
other times. ‘New aétors have come forth on the ftage of the 
world. New objects have attracted the attention, and new intrigues 
engaged the paflions of men. New members fill the feats of 
juttice; new minifters the temples of religion; and a new world, 
in fhort, in the courfe of a few years, has gradually and imfenfibly 
rifen around us.’ — Pp. 256. 


Having fhown the inconftancy of fome things, our author 
“proceeds to fhow us three which are unchangeable,—virtue, 
God, heaven. The firft topic he begins in the following 
manner : 


‘ Firft, Virtue and goodnefs never change. — Let opinions and 
‘manners, conditions and fituations, in public and in private: life, 
alter as they will, virtue is ever the fame. It refts on the immoy- 
able bafis of Eternal Truth. Among all the revolutions of human 
‘things it maintains its ground; ever poffefling the veneration and 
*efteem of mankind, and conferring on the heart, which enjoys #, 


“fatisfation and peace. Confult the moft remote antiquity. Look 


to the moft favage nations of the earth. How wild, and how fluc- 


tuating foever the ideas of men may have been, this opinion you 


will find to have always. prevailed, that probity, truth, and benefi- 
cence, form the honour and the excellency of man. In this, the 


philofopher and the favage, the warrior and the hermit, join, At 


this altar all have worfhipped. Their offerings may have been 
unfeemly. Their notions of virtue may have been rude, and occa- 
fionally tainted by ignorance and fuperftition; but the fundamental 
ideas of moral worth have ever remained the fame.’ Pr. 264. 
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This. paffage, we fear, will not ftand the teft of criticifm. 
The honour and excellency of man-have been very differentl 
eftimated in various ages, and by different nations ; and, as it 
js true, that God feeth not as man feeth, fo with God virtue 
is unchangeable ; while with man it affumes a variety of 
appearances, which indicate the weaknefs of his nature. 

But, if our author is not always accurate in his expreffions, 
his fentiments are thofe of an enlarged mind. Thus he fhows 
to us, in another difcourfe, that the fickle opinions, which dif- 
ferent ages entertain of virtue, ought not to guide a man of ree 
ligious principle, 

* The moft excellent and honourable charaéter which can adorn 
a man and a Chriftian, is acquired, by refifting the torrent of vice, 
and adhering to the caufe of God and virtue againft a corrupted 
multitude. It will be found to hold in general, that all thofe, who, 
in any of the great lines of life, have diftinguifhed themfelves for 
thinking profoundly, and aéting nobly, have defpifed poptlar pre- 
judices, and departed, in feveral things, from the common ways of 
the world. On no occafion is this more requifite for true honour, 
than where religion and morality are concerned, In times of pre 
vailing licentioufnefs, to maintain unblemifhed virtue, and un~- 
corrupted integrity ; in a public or a private caufe, to ftand firm by 
what -is fair and juft, amidit difcouragements and oppolition; de- 
{pifing eroundiefs cenfure and reproach; difdaining ail compliance 
with public: manners, when they are vicious and unlawful; and 
never afhamed of the punétual difcharge of every duty towards 
God and man;—this is what fhows true greatne/s' of {pirjt, and 
will force approbation even from the degenerate mulntude theme 
felves. This is the man,” their confcience will oblige them to 
acknowledge, “ whom we are unable to bend to mean conde- 
{fcenfions. We feé it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him; 
he refts on a principle within, which we cannot fhake. To this 
man you may, on any occafion, fafely commit your caufe. He is 
incapable of betraying his truft, or deferting his friend, or denying 
his faith.” vp. 414. : 


The effay on ennui, or wearinefs of life, may be read with 
advantage by the higher claffes ; yet, in fome places, we can- 
not entirely agree with the writer. 


Our ‘ fympathy will be proportioned to the degree in which we 
confider them [the unfortunate] as free from blame in the misfortunes 
which they fuffer. As far as, through their own mifconduct-and 
vice, they have been the authors to themfelves of thofe misfortunes, 
we withdraw our pity. The burthen which they have brought 
on themfelves we leave them to bear as they can; and with’ little 
concern we hear them exclaim that their fouls are weary of life, 
Not only fo, but even in cafes where calamities have fallen on the 
innocent, to the pity which we feel for them will be joined a fecrgt 
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contempt, if we perceive that together with their profperity, their 
courage and fortitude have alfo forfaken them. To abandon them- 
felves to dejeétion carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Inftead of declaring that his /oul is weary of his life, it becomes a 
brave and a good man, in the evil day, with firmnefs to maintain 
his poft ; to bear up againft the ftorm ; to have recourfe to thofe 
advantages which, in the worft of times, are always left to integrity 
and virtue; and never to give up the hope that better days may yet 
arife.’ Pp. 13. 

The Chriftian fympathifes with every object in diftrefs: if 
fin has brought down his brother, his great aim is, like that of 
the Samaritan in the parable, to pour wine and oil on the fef- 
tering wound. 

In a work which has fo few blemithes, it would be iavi- 
dious to point out occafional Scoticifims, or fiall improprie- 
ties of di€tion. If we confider the volume as a collection of 
effays rather than of fermons, we muft allow that it has great 
merit, and that it is worthy of an author who has heen juftly 
ranked with our moft ciftinguifhed ethical writers. 





The Columbiad: an Epic Poem, on the Difcovery of America 
and the Weft-Indies by Columbus. In Twelve Books. By 
the Rev. Fames L. Moore, Mafter of the Free Grammar 
School in Hertford, Herts. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Rivingtons. 


1798. 
"THE difcoveries of Columbus, important as they have 


proved to mankind, do not form a proper fubje@t for an epic 
poem. ‘They want the unity which fuch a work requires. 
The great object is accomplithed on the firft difcovery of land ; 

the mutiny of Roldan, the rapacity of the Spaniards, and the 
ingratitude of the Spanifh court, are interefting as hiftorica] 
fadis ; but nothing can be more unfit for heroic poetry. In 
the sbieale American hiftory, the only event that could with 
propriety be fo narrated is the conquett of Mexico; a fubject 
which, in the hands of a Spaniard of fufficient genius, might 
be formed into.a noble poem. 

The Columbiad opens with the wreck of the admiral’s 
veffel off-the ifland of -Hifpaniola; a circumftance oceafioned 
by the agency of the evil paflions. ‘The ereCtion of a fort in 
that ifland, and the admiral’s return to Europe, are the fubjects 
of the firft book. In the two following books, Caluinbus 
relates the hiftory of his voyage to the king of Portugal. In 
the fourth, he goes to the Spanith court, and returns to Hif- 
paniola. The fewlement of the colony at [fabella occupies the 
fifth. The Almighty commands the angel Raphael to give 
Columbus a defcription of the new world, and an account of 
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governor Penn, general Wolfe, and the falls of Niagara: 
thefe inftructions to the angel fill the fixth book. Co- 
lumbus fets fail from Ifabella to profecute his difcoveries ; he 
comes to the mouth of the Orinoco, where a fpirit rifes, and 
relates to him, in two long and dull books, the hiftory of the 
American war. The infurreétion of the Indians, the mutin 
of Roldan and its fuppreffion, and the return of Columbus to 
Spain, take up the remainder of the poem, which concludes 
with his giving a full account of his conduct to Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, and receiving their approbation. 

The ftory of Achzmenides is imitated in the fourth book, 
It is curious, that, in the Conquifto di Granata of Gratiani, 
Columbus relates an epifode borrowed from the fame ftory. 
The Italian writer is the more abfurd of the two ; the Englith 
one the more dull. 3 

The fpirit of the Orinoco was probably fuggefted to Mr. 
Moore by the genius of the cape in Camoens; but there is no 
reafon for his rifing, no ufeful purpofe anfwered or intended 
by his prophecy. 

The long and heavy details of future events, introduced in 
this poem, reminded us of the Vifion of Columbus. Here, 
however, they are unneceffarily introdut¢ed ; there they are 
the bufinefs of the work ; and, though Joel Barlow is not a 
great poet, yet, when compared with Mr. Moore, he rifes into 
re{pectability. 

It is of little import from what part we extract; but we 
will give the following paflage as a {pecimen, 


‘ A plain there is of greateft length, and wide, 
Extending feveral miles from fide to fide ; 

Of open furface and of !evel fite, 

And well adapted for the war by night ; 

Its name was Vega Real, here their ftand 

And ftation took the native Indian band: 
Columbus feiz’d the moment to affail — 

The foes, and of their ignorance avail ; 

The thund’ring engine fpreads its dire alarms, 
And fire tremendous iffues from their arms ; 
The Indians, fill’d with terror and difmay, 

~ To fome fafe refuge take their rapid way ; 

But ere they reach in flight the diftant glade, 
Befriended by the’ night’s obfcureft thade, 

The cavalry purfue with vehement force, 

And with impetaous {wiftnefs itop their courfe ; 
The Spaniftt maftiffs, in their nature bold, 

And urg’d to fiercenefs feize with greedy hold, 
And pull the trembling viétims to the ground, 
While mournful cries thro’ neighb’ring fields refound; 
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Th’ unnumber’d dead diftrefs the feeling eyes; 
The dying melt the heart with piteous fighs ; 

~ While crowds of pris’ners drag the captive chain; 
And pour their vows their freedom to regain ; 
The few that under fhelter of the night 
Teo woods remote fecurely took their flight ; 
Opprefs’d with grief, abandon’d to defpair, 
Beat their fad breafts; and raging tore their hair; 
Unftrung their bows, their poifon’d arrows broke, 
And bent reluétant to the Spanifh yoke. 
The hatchet and the fpear were thrown away, 
Their martial ardour haften’d to decay ; 
So unexpected rag’d the Spanifh fword, 
Such fudden vengeance on the Indians pour’d ; 
Like the quick flafh of light’ning through the fky 
Darts and portends the brooding tempeit nigh; 
And oft begins the wide deftroying itorm, 
Which foon unite, and nature’s works deform, 

_ Columbus, now triumphant o’er the plain, 
Interr’d the bodies of the numerous {lain ; 
The Indians thus difpers’d, no daring foes 
Rife up rebellious, or his pow’r oppofe ; 
With chofen troops he marches through the ifle, 
And fev’ral days furveys the various foil ; 
Frequents their towns, and to the Spanifh fway , 
Subjeéts, and gives them orders to obey.’ P. 357. 


The author has fometimes made the firft line of a couplet 
an Alexandrine ; as, 
‘ Alas! in undiftinguifh’d mafs our comrades lie, 
No frail memorial calls the pafling figh.’ Pp. 149- 


But it is unneceffary to point out trifling errors in a work 
fo contemptible. We may add, that, betides being one of the 
dulleft books we ever remember, it is, with little reafon, one 


of the deareft. ~ 





Zoonomia; or, the Laws of Organit Life.. (Continued from 
Vol. XXII. p. 497.) 


IN the medical portion of this work, we do not perceive 
any particular traces of arrangement; for the order of the 
fe€tions may be altered with little detriment to the general 
confiftency, and. they may rather be confidered as detached 
phyfiological efiays. We fhall, however, follow the order 


of the writer. . . 
The firft fabje& is the circulatory fyftem ; and glandular 
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fecretion follows. Dr. Darwin has given an enlarged definition 
of a gland, including every complicated organ which has an 
entrance, a cavity, and an excretory veffel ; Pe which reafons 
the lacrymal fac, the ftomach, &c. gare ftyled and confidered 
as glands. "When he obferves that an irritation of the nafal 
duct will produce tears, he feems not to be aware that they 
are occafioned only by the irritation being communicated 
along the membrane to the real gland, not by any action of 
its own ; for neither is the blood brought to the lacrymal fac, 
nor is the change from blood to tears elaborated in it. Se- 
cretion is performed by what he terms glandular appetency, 
or the agreeable fenfation attendant on the approach of fome 

articles which are attracted, while different kinds are repelled. 

f the fact had been mentioned, that the fmaller veflels of 
the body’are occafionally ftimulated by fluids or fubftances 
which have no influence on other veffels, it might have been 
eafily fupported ; but to raife an archzeus in every veflel, to 
diftinguifh and admit, or reject, is at beft hypothetical, and an 
hypothefis of no advantageous tendency. 

When he fpeaks of inflammation, he affirms that a torpor, 
precedes. This is not generally true, but can be admitted 
only of thofe internal inflammations, which arife from gene- 
ral difeafe, particularly gout. ‘The affection of the ftomach, 
which precedes gout, may certainly in fome degree be ftyled 
o ; but this term is too general, and otheywift appropri- 
ated. : 

In the whole fe€tion relating to the ftomach and inteftines, 
our author dwells more onthe inverfion of the laCteals and’ 
biliary ducts, than on their more common or obvious func 
tions. When the eyes become yellow, for inflance, from a 
fright, or other caufes, the motions of thofe ducts are fuppofed 
to be inverted; yet there is no evidence of any thing but a fu- 
perabundant fecretion ; for, in fact, the bile is not only vifi- 
ble in the eyes, but copioufly in the ftools. In extraordinary 
difcharges by ftool, we perceive not the flighteft evidence of 
morbid change, unlefs the more complete evacuation of the 
bowels, and the increafed aétion of the mucous glands and 
exhalant arteries, be confidered as fuch ; for thefe will explain 
every appearance. : 

On the capillary glands and membranes, much ufeful in- 
formation is facrificed to what appears to us an attempt to 
ftep out of the common way ; and, as we have made this 
mati we fhall anticipate a few pages for a ftriking in- 

ance. 


‘ There is a fpecies of the atrophy, which has not -been well 
underftood ; when the abforbent veffels of the ftomach and intef- 
tines have been long inured to the ftimulus of too much fpirituous 
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liquor,-they at length, either by the too fudden omiffton of fers 
mented or {pirituous potation, or from the gradual: decay of nature, 
become in.a certain degree paralytic; now it is obferved in the, 
larger mufcles of the body, when one fide is paralytic, the other 
is more frequently in motion, owing to the lefs expenditure of fen- 
forial power in the paralytic limbs ; fo in this cafe the other part of 
the abforbent fyftem acts with greater force, or with greater perfe- 
verance, in confequence of the paralyfis of the lacteals ; and the 
body becomes greatly emaciated in a {mall time. 

‘ I have feen feveral patients in this difeafe, of which the fol+ 
lowing are the circumftances. 1. They were men about fifty 
years of age, and had lived freely in refpeét to fermented liquors, 
2, They loft their appetite to animal food. 3. They became 
fuddenly emaciated to a great degree. 4. Their fkins were dry 
and rough. 5. They coughed and expectorated with difficulty a 
vifcid phlegm. 6. The membrane of the tongue was dry and 
red, and liable to become ulcerous.’ Vol. i, P. 301. 


A lefs a€tive mind might more readily attribute the emaci- 
ation to the deftruction of the tone of the ftomach, which. 
prevents the proper aflimilation; and a lefs ingenious one 
would probably look no farther for all thefe changes, than the: 
debility and want of irritability arifing from a former fti- 
mulus, which is either difcontinued, or has loft its power from 
habit. 

In his view of hemorrhages and petechix, Dr. Darwin 
particularly refts on the want of venous abforption ; yet, in all 
the cafes adduced, there is a manifeft tenuity of the blood ; 
and a more obvious caule exifts, viz. the efcape of blood 
from the capillaries that did not ufually allow the paflage of 
the red globules. 

Mott of the cafes derived from a paralyfis of the abfor- 
bents are, we think, more eafily explicable in the ufual way. 
The do€trine of the retrograde motion of the fluids in the 
abforbents, occurred to our notice in the 49th volume of our 
Review ; and we then confidered it as ingenious. On full re- 
flection, we can add no farther praife; and to admit it would 
deftroy the regular theory of the abforbent fyftem, by weaken- 
ing its great fupport, viz. the final caufe of its numerous 
glands. ! 

The temperaments that, in our author’s opinion, produce 
difeafe, are, 1. [hole of decreafed irritability; 2. Of fenfi- 
bility ; 3. Of increafed voluntarity ; 4. Of increafed aflocia- 
~ tion. Thefe diftinétions feem to us to be arbitrary; and 
they are not of fufficient moment to detain us. | 

Irritative fevers are the next fubjeét of difcuffion; and 
they are explained in general with great precifion. In the 
cold fit of fever, the external arteries are quiefcent from des 
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ficiency of heat ; and Dr. Darwin thinks that the quiefcence 
is communicated by affociation to internal capillaries, ‘parti- 
cularly thofe of the lungs and inteftines.- He explains the 
action of the cold bath and éold air in the fame way.’ Pere 
haps they are not perfe€tly fimilar, as a cold fit of fever is 
attended with a flow belly, while cold air and fometimes cold 
alperfions have an oppofite tendency. Befides, the watery 
diarrhoea, and the flow of limpid urine, feem to be more 
connected with increafed a€tion of thefe internal veffels, than 
with quiefcence. The heat, fubfequent to the cold fit, is, 
as may be fuppofed, attributed to the accumulation of fenfo- 
rial power; and the writer concludes, that ‘ fever fits are 
not an effort of nature to relieve herfelf,’ and that the ¢ fu- 
pernatural power of f{pafm’ is not neceffary to explain their 
circumftances. : 

Difeafes of fenfation are thofe in which the painful or 
pleafurable fenfations, carried to excefs, produce a deviation 
from health. ‘The febrile difeafes of this kind are fevers 
with topical inflammation, or the more malignant typhi, at- 
tended with putrid ulceration. In reality, they are the irri- 
tative fevers joined with topical affections. - The delirium is 
not very fatisfactorily explained, the effect of fever on the 
mental functions being unnoticed ; and the idéa of epidemic 
and contagious difeafes depending on difagreeable fenfations, 
on which account brutes are exempted from them, is too lu- 
dicrous for examination. 

In treating of difeafes of volition, the author fyftematifes 
an idea, which we faw with a fufpicious eye in its germ, viz. 
that motions excited by defire and averfion are yoluntary, 
though no aétion of the mind interpofe, and though in fome 
inftances they may be contrary to the will, and uncontroll« 
able by its power. If no farther confequence were to be 
drawn, we fhould only cenfure this as a fource of fome con- 
fufion; but if it be defigned to bring the human frame to a 
mere machine, and render its a€tions the neceflary effects of 
the different caufes, our author’s conduct is more reprehen- 
fible. We fee, indeed, a ftrong tendency to this conclufion 
in many parts; but, on the whole, we think that the attempt 
carries its own antidote ; for, if mind be not exerted in voli- 
tion, fome fimilar diftinguifhing and ative power muft refide 
in the veffels, capable of feeling defire and averfion, and act- 
ing, in confequence, often with final views. . 

From the prefent pathological difcuflion, it is difficult to 
diftinguifh what complaints are meant to be included under 
the title of Difeafes of Volition, It is a point much infifted 
en, that bodily exertions of any kind, if violent and active, 
-yelieve pain for atime. That they call off attention, in fome 
degree, is true; but that to “pry pain is the final caufe, 
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there is much reafon to doubt ;—to clench the teeth, to. ratf@ 
the fhoulders, to comprefs the cheft, are, in many inftancess 
not exertions to relieve pain, but merely to fix the bones, 
from which other muf{cles rife, or into which they are infert- 
ed. The rigor of fever, though confeffedly the confe~ 
uence of fome re-action of the fyftem, does not relieve the 
ain of coldnefs: on the contrary, the violent agitation of 
the mufcles is more painful than actual cold. The fcreams 
and contortions of thofe who are in pain do not feem to, 
mitigate it; for thofe who bear pain moft firmly, never, 
groan: the fturdy villain on the rack, the North-American 
fayage in the midit of his tortures, fcarcely ever utter a com~ 
laint or move a mufcle. 

In convulfions, quiefcence fucceeds the action; and it doeg 
fo probably from the conftruction of the organ, or the laws, 
of its power; but the principle is carried too far, when the 
palfy from difeafed liver is confidered as quiefcence confe- 
quent on the previous diiagreeable irritation. If this were the 
cafe, palfy fhould happen from difagreeable irritations of other, 
kinds, and more certainly from violent pains. Strong con- 
vulfions feldom produce pally; and, though agitations fome- 
times precede the laft difeafe, they appear to be the begin- 
nings and flighter degrees of it. A Gmilar effect (it is ob, 
ferved ) is produced by violent mental exertions: thus madnefs, 
which is confidered as volition unmixed with fenfation, fome~ 
times alternates with convulfions. Various modes of mental 
exertion to relieve pain are enumerated; and they are illuf- 
trated by fome uncommon cafes. 

‘The difeafes of aflociation are afterwards confidered. In 
the aflociated trains, the energy, in all, may be greater or lefs. 
than natural; or the former and latter parts of the train 
may differ in energy. Both parts of the train are exerted 
with greater energy than, natural, when the aétion of. the 
ftomach in digeftion excites that of the extreme veflels of 
the face—with unequal energy, when the increafed action of 
the former confumes the fenforial power, and leaves the body. 
chilly; or when, on the contrary, a naufea.of the ftomach, 
which is confidered as diminifhed action, excites that. of the 
abforbents—with diminifhed energy, when dy {pnoea is excited, 


by going into a cold bath. 
The fection which follows is on the periods of difeafes.. 


The regular feries of motions in the human fyftem, fo far as, 
they are connected with the folar or lunar periods, are aceu- 
rately detailed. But the explanation, from. the folar and: 
lunaz, influence, is doubtful. Indeed the introduction of. 
thefe terms may probably bring the whole feries of obferva-, 
tions into difrepute: one very obvious remark will perhaps, be, 
fufficient on this occafion. We find always an evening .exae. 
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cerbation, and a morning folution: we find, lefs:diftin@ly, 
another exacerbation about. ten in the forenoon, and a folution’ 
about. one or two.in the afternoon.. This we obferve in all 
climates; and: at. all feafons:; We may therefore, perhaps; 
more fafely attribute thefe changes to an eftablifhed law of 
the fyftem, than to external influences, which might equally: 
operate on an inanimate machine. 

Digeftion, fecretion, and nutrition, are afcribed to animal’ 
appetency for fluids. fuitable to the conftitution ; and digef- 
tion, in Dr. Darwin’s opinion, cannot be imitated out of the’ 
body, becaufe in the ftomach the chyle is abforbed, as foon as 
formed,. without having time to be changed by:a chemical! 
procefs. ‘This, however, is contradicted by almoft every’ 
fac& relating to digeftion. Sudden fear will immediately: 
produce acid in the ftomach ; and the fuppreflion of the biliary 
difcharge, which is not poured into the ftomach, will prevent 
the formation of chyle. In fa&, chyle is not formed in the 
ftomach, and is not immediately abforbed. It was with fome 
furprife that we found the author not aware of a peculiar 
organic ftructure of the abforbing extremities of lacteals, 
demonftrated by Liberkuhn ; and we thought it equally re- 
markable, that he fhould confider the thickening of animal 
hides by oak bark, as analogous to nutrition, fince it is gene- 
rally known that the leather lofes in extent of furface what it 
gains in thicknefs. 

‘Old age, Dr. Darwin thinks, confifts in a want of excita- 
bility ; but he does not add to the account, the lightnefs of 
the bones, the diminution of the cartilages, the decaying ar- 
teries, and the enlarged veins: all concur to bring us within 
a limited time to the grave. 

In the fection on the Oxygenation of the Blood, he argues, 
that the placenta is a refpiratory organ, oxygenating the blood 
of the foetus by the contact of the maternal blood. But we 
fee no occafion fer fuch a circuitous operation. If the blood, 
contained in the arteries and veins of the mother, pafles to 
the foetus, either by continuous veffels or by abforption, this. 
blood muft be oxygenated in her lungs; and we know that 
the blood of a pregnant woman is hyper-oxygenated,. proba- 
bly to anfwer this purpofe in a more extended circulation. 
That the feetus is nourifhed by the mouth from the liquor. 
amnii, is a crude idea of the laft century ;_ and it would have 
been better to have examined the judicious arguments of the 
elder Monro, in oppofition to this fy{tem, than to have re- 
peated the idle ftories of Vanderwiel, and of the column of 
ice in the gullet of the frozen foctus. It may be properly 
afked, was the ice formed during the life or after the death of 
the foetus ? If after death, the fact is inapplicable: if during 
life, it will not be eafy to fhow how the tender foctus could, 
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have borne the degree of cold necéflary to the congelation. 
Other faé&s relative to the egg are alfo inaccurately ftated ; 
and confequences are drawn, which the real circumftances 
will not admit. Our author thinks that fome ztherial fluid is 
abforbed with the air, and again fecreted by the brain, to 
become the medium of fenfation and the fource of activity. 

The next feétion is on generation. Dr. Darwin confiders 
the embryo as a bud, an elongation of the parent, with pow- 
ers, faculties, averfions, and defires, peculiarly its own, 
though refembling in fome degree (often very ftrikingly) thofe 
of the parent. This living filament is, in his opinion, de- 
rived from the father ; and he illuftrates it by various analo- 
gies of vegetable and of fome animal productions. His fy- 
{tem we fhall. fele&t from different pages, omitting fome of 
his illuftrations, 


© I conceive the primordium, or rudiment of the embryon, as 
fecreted from the blood of the parent, to confift of a fimple liy- 
ing filament as a mufcular fibre; which I fuppofe to be an extre-. 
mity of a nerve of loco-motion, as a fibre of the retina is an ex- 
tremity of a nerve of fenfation; as for inftance one of the fibrils, 
which compofe the mouth of an abforbent veffel; I fuppofe this 
living filament, of whatever form it may be, whether {fphere, 
cube, or cylinder, to be endued with the capability of being ex- 
cited into a¢tion by certain kinds of ftimulus. By the ftimulus of 
the furrounding fluid, in which it is received from the male, it may 
bend into a ring; and thus form the beginning of a_ tube. 
Such moving filaments, and fuch rings, are defcribed by thofe, 
who have attended to microfcopic animalcula.. This living ring 
may now embrace or abforb a nutritive particle of the fluid, in 
which it fwims; and by drawing it into its pores, or joining it by 
compreffion to its extremities, may increafe its own length or craf- 
fitude ; and by degrees the living ring may become a living tube.’ 
Vol. i. P. 496. 





¢ With every new change of organic form, or addition of or- 
ganic parts, I fuppofe a new kind of irritability or of fenfibility to 
be produced ; fuch varieties of irritability or of fenfibility exift in 
our adult ftate in the glands ; every one of which is furnifhed with 
an irritability, or a tafte, or appetency, and a confequent mode of 
aétion peculiar to itfelf. 

‘ In this manner I conceive the veffels of the jaws to produce 
thofe of the teeth, thofe of the fingers to produce the nails, thofe 
of the fkin to produce the hair; in the fame manner as afterwards 
about the age of puberty the beard and other great changes in the 
form of the body, and difpofition of the mind, are produced in 
confequence of the new fecretion of femen; for if the animal is 
deprived of this fecretion thofe changes do not take place. Thefe 
changes I conceive to bé formed net by elongation or diftention of 
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primeval ftamina, but by appofition of parts; as the mature erab- 
fifh, when deprived of a limb, in a certain {pace of .time has power 
to regenerate it; and the tadpole puts forth its. feet long after its ex- 
clufion from the {pawn and the caterpillar in changing into a.but- 
terfly acquires a new form, with new powers, new fenfations, and 
new defires,’ Vol, i. P, 497. 





¢ What moft of all diftinguifhes thefe new animals is,. that 
they are new furnifhed with the powers of reproduction ; and that 
they now differ from each other in fex, which does not appear in 
their caterpillar or grub ftate. In fome of them the change from 
a caterpillar into a butterfly or moth feems to be accomplithed for 
the fole purpofe of their propagation ; fince they immediately die 
after this is finifhed, and take no food in the interim, as the filk- 
worm in this climate ; though it is poffible, it might take honey as 
food, if it was prefented to it. For in general it would feem, 
that food of a more ftimulating kind, the honey of vegetables in- 
ftead of their leaves, was neceflary for the purpofe of the feminal 
reproduction of thefe animals, exactly fimilar to what happens ig 
vegetables ; in thefe the juices of the earth are fufficient for their 
purpofe of reproduétion by buds or. bulbs ; in which the new plant 
feems to be formed by irritative motions, like the growth of their 
other parts, as their leaves or roots; but for the purpofe of femi- 
nal or amatorial reproduction, where fenfation is required, a more 
ftimulating food becomes neceffary for the anther, and ftigma ; 
and this food is honey. “ORs 

¢ The gnat and the tadpole refemble ‘each other in. their change 
from natant animals with gills into aefial animals with lungs ; and 
in their change of the element in which they live; and probably 
of the food, with which they are fupported ; and laftly, with their 
acquiring in their new ftate the difference of fex, and the organs 
of feminal or amatorial reproduction, While the polypus, who 
is their companion in their former -ftate of life, not being allowed 
to change his form and element, can only propagate like vegetable 
buds by the fame kind of irritative motions, which produces the 
growth of his own body, without the feminal or amatorial propa- 

ation, which requires fenfation ; and which in gnats and tadpoles 
Seen to require a change both of food and of refpiration. 

‘ From hence I conclude, that with the acquilition of new 
parts, new fenfations, and new defires, as well as new powers, are 
produced ; and this by accretion to the old ones, and not by dif- 
tention of them. And finally, that the moft effential parts of the 
fyftem, as the brain for the purpofe of diftributing the power of 
life, and the placenta for the purpofe of oxygenating the blood, 
and the additional abforbent veffels for the purpofe of acquiring 
aliment, are: firft formed. by the irritations above mentioned, and 
by the pleafurable fenfations attending thofe irritations, and by the 
exertions in confequence of painful fenfations, fimilar to thofe of 
hunger and fuffocation, After thefe an apparatus of limbs for 
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fature ufes, or for the purpofe of moving the body ia’ its’ prefén€ 
natant ftate, and of lungs for future refpiration, and of teftes for’ 
future reproduction, are formed by the irritations and fenfations, 
and confequent exertions of the parts’ previoufly exifting, and to 
which the new: parts are to be attached. Vol. i. p. 498. 


From thefe fimple principles, Dr. Darwin traces all the 
varieties of animated beings; fhowing, irom their different 
fituation, their different wants arid modes of life, how ali the 

varieties in queftion may be produced ; and the whole of this 
theory is well compacted, aud detailed in a comprehenfive and 
mafterly manner. it fails, however, in point of fact, for the 
snternal ftructure differs as much 2s the torm; 3 the bones, the 
aiftribution of the vefiels and nerves of each [pecies are pecu- 
harly their own, and thefe cannot be influenced by different 
habits or modes of life. When he has fo profefledly. guarded a- 

ainft the imputation of materialifm, it would be unfair to charge 
him with it: yet we think the whole at a very fhort diftance 

only from this pernicious fyftem ; and ingenuity, much lefs 
than his own, might add the remaining ftep. If we only 
admit, for a moment, the defires'and averfions of this living 
filament, little is neceflary for the fuperftructure. 

The fubje& is purfued in many of its varieties ; but we 
have not fuflicient {pace for the detail. Indeed, in the whole, 
we obferve too much imagination, and too little fcience or 
obfervation. Many facts, which materially: oppofe the au- 
thor’s fyftem, fhould have been noticed and obviated; and 
various arguments fhould have been adduced, independent of 
the poflibility of the procefs or the plaufibility of the theory. 


(To be continued.) 





The State of the Poor : or, an Hiftory of the Labeuring Claffes . 
in England, ‘from the Conquef? to the prefent Period; in 
Su hich ave particularly confidered, their Domefiic Economy, 
with re/peet to Diet, Dr of, Fuel, and Habitation ; and the 
eaietent: Pires which, from Time to f ge have been pro- 
pofed, and adopted, for the Relief of the Poor: together 
with Parochial Feports relative to ot Adminifiration of 
Work-houfes, and Houfes of Indufiry ; the State of Friendly 
Socicties; and other Public Inflitutions ; in feveral Agricul- 
tural, Commerctal, and Manu adluring, Diftriés. With a 
large Appendix v3 conte aining a com parative and chronological 
Tobie of. the Prices of, Labour, of Provifions, and of other 
Commodities; an Account of the Poor in Scotland; and many 
original Documents on Subjects of national Importance. By 
Sir Tvedevic Morton Eden, Bart. 3 Vols. gto. 3/.. 35. 
Boards. Robintons. 1797- ) 


‘LIS is a very important and valuable work: The X= 
tent of its utility will‘not be immediately knowir; but, frein 
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the ftatements: which: it contains, the. next generation will 
fee ina true light all the effects of bad policy. The hiftory 
of a whole nation chiefly prefents fome general outlines ; or, 
when it enters into’particulars, it exhibits the {plendid vices of 
the worft part of the community, or the outrages committed 
on humanity by the bloody and mercilefs {pirit of war. A 

ood account of the lower claffles of fociety, in different ages, 
is {till a defideratum. From their progrefs in comfort, civili- 
fation, and knowledge, we may eafily form an idea of the 
ftate of the higher orders: but, if the great mafs of a com- 
munity be overwhelmed with poverty, wretchednefs, and ig- 
norance, we may be affured, that fome few of the higher 
claffes will prefent the appearance (more difgufting to a hu- 
mane mind) of pride, effeminacy, luxury, and avarice. Na- 
ture has prefcribed thefe limits to civil inflitutions. _Where 
the good of the majority of the people is ftudied, there will 
be the greateft portion of happinefs, that a country can en» 
joy. ‘The great may not have, to fuch an extent, the ideal 
comforts of life; but they will enjoy every thing which a 
rational being can defire. ‘They will not fo eafily bring 
together a number of idle and diffipated perfons, to create 
bad air in elegant apartments ; but their tables will be well 
{pread, their houfes well furnifhed, their country-feats embel- 
lithed ; and they will fee around them a people flrong to la- 
bour, enjoying homely yet wholefome fare, and occupying 
cleanly well-aired habitations. 

We are happy to ice (and we flatter ourfelves, that it is a 
prefage of better views of government) that the ftate of the 
poor occupies fo much of the public attention. ‘The founda- 
tion of a building requires confiderable care from the archi- 
tet ; or the fall of his moft {plendid ornaments will cover 
him with difgrace. In moft governments, this confideration 
was overlooked ; and the interefts of the lower clafles were 
grofsly neglected. Chriftianity gave rife to a better fyttem, 
but all the benefits which it is capable of introducing mto a 
country have not yet appeared. 

Such publications as the prefent prepare the public mind 
for the reception of falutary truths: they will teach a nation, 
in what its true happinefs and glory confift ; they will thow 
how far diftant pofleffions and extenfive commerce ought to 
be encouraged ; and they will plainly intimate, that, if during 
any period the comforts of the poor have been declining, 
while thofe of the rich have been advancing far beyond the 
proper bounds, neither the fuppofed glory nor increafing 
riches of the. country can atone for the badnefs of its policy, 
The information and advice which may be found in thefe yo- 
- lumes, will, we hope, arreft the progrefs of the growing 
evil: but, if a fimilar fyftem fhould be purfued for a few ge- 
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netations more, it is to be apprehended, that the fources evefi 
of luxury will be dried up, and that the whole community, 
rich and poor, will fall a facrifice to that inordinate love of 
wealth, which will ever be ruinous to a nation. 

The accommodations of the poor of this country feem ‘to 
have been progreflive from the conquett to fome time beyond 
the middle of the prefent century. Their fituation then ar- 
rived at its acmé; and it has {ince been rapidly declining. 
The circumftances by which we are to judge muft be their 
lodging, food, and clothing. Before that period, they fre- 
quently procured meat and beer; but, in the cottage; meat has 
in genera} difappeared, and beer has given place to tea.+ Beer, 
the wholefome ftrengthening drink of the country, the poot 
can no longer afford to make at home; and a refort to the ale- 
houfe would foon ruin their ceconomy. 

The uncomfortable {tate to which the indigent ate thus re- 
duced, is a proper object of legiflative redrefs. In the Preface, 
our author explains to us the nature of his undertaking. ‘He 
was at the trouble of vifiting a number of parifhes; to others 
he fent a lift of queftions, by the anfwers to which he could 
judge of the ftate of each parifh. His inquiries related to the 
extent and population of each diftri€t, the prices of provi- 
fion and labour, the rent of land, the feéts of religion, tithes, 
large and fmall farms, articles of cultivation, commons and 
waite lands, benefit clubs or friendly focieties, diet of labour- 
ers, their earnings, expenfes, &c. In {peaking of his work, 
he very modeftly places himfelf in a clafs far below his real 
merit, ' 

* The edifice of political knowledge cannot be reared without 
it's “* hewers of ftone,” and * drawers of water.’”? Iam content 
to work among them; and, whilft others prefer, (and there never 
will be wanting many who will prefer) the more arduous tafk of 
architectural decoration, to affift in digging the foundation, or 
in dragging the rough block from the quarry. The glory of the 
builder may be more enviable; but: the drudgery of the mafon 
is practically mare ufeful. The one may embellifh the fabric+- 
but without the labours of the other, it would never be reared at 
all. The induftry of the peafant, and the ingenuity of the ma- 
nufacturer, are the brick and mortar of the political ftruéture; 
the raw materials, which the ftatefman muft work with. He will 
always do well to recolleét, that the “ jutting frieze,” and the 
“© Corinthian capital,” generally owe their ftrength and folidity 
to the folid brick-work behind them.’ Vol. i. Pp. xxix. 


His queries refpecting the benefit of commons to the poor 
were not properly anfwered by his correfpondents. 
‘ Of the littie, however, that is faid, the fum is, that the advan. 


tages which cottagers.and poor people derive from-commons and 
waftes, are rather apparent than real: inftead of fticking regular- 
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ly to\any fuch labour, as. might enable them to purchafe good 
fuel, they wafte their time, either like the old woman in Otway’s 
Orphan, in picking up a few dry fticks, or in grubbing up, on 
fome bleak moor, a little furze, or heath. Their ftarved pig or 
two, together with a few wandering goflings, befides involvin 
them in perpetual altercations. with their neighbours, and almioft 
driving and compelling them to’ become trefpaffers, are dearly 
paid for, by the care and time, and bought food, which are ne- 
ceflary to rear them. Add to this, that as commons, and waftes, 
however {mall their value may be in their prefent ftate, are un- 
doubtedly the property, not.of cottagers, but of the land-owners ; 
thefe latter, by the prefent wretched fyftem, are thus made to 
maintain their poor, in a way the moft coftly to themfelves, and 
the leait beneficial'to the poor.. There are thoufands and thou- 
fands of acres in the kingdom, now the forry paftures of geefe, 
hogs, affes, half-grown horfes, and half-ftarved cattle, which 
want but to be enclofed and taken care of, to be as rich, and ae 
valuable, as any lands now in tillage. In whatever way, then, it 
may feem fit to the legiflature, to make thofe cottagers fome 
amends for the lois, or fuppofed lofs, they may fuftain, by the 
reclaiming of waftes, it muft neceflarily be better for them, than 
their prefent precarious, difputable, and expenfive advantages, 
obtained, if at all, by an ill-judged connivance, or indulgence, 
of the owners of land; and, by an heedlefs facrifice of property, 
of which no one takes any account, and for which, of courfe, 
no one thanksthem.’ Vol. i. P. xvill. 


We may add, that common-rights are in general beneficial 
to the rich, rather than to the poor.’ A cottager has a com- 
mon-right for a cow and a fheep: but, as he cannot purchafe 
either, this right muit be fold. We know an inftance where 
a farmer with fome capital obtains between fifty and eighty 
pounds a year by thefe rights. He purchafes many of them 
from the cottagers; buys heifers in the {pring ; fends them on 
the common, where they are under the care of the herd{man; 
fells them at Michaelmas, and receives the profit of the com- 
mon. When people talk of the value of commons to the 
poor, they do not contider the capital neceffary before the 
poor can derive any benefit from them. 

The hiftory of the poor is traced from the conqueft. In the 
firft ftage, there were flaves and villeins ; confequently much 
wretchednefs prevailed ; but the ftate of the villein was melio- 
rated before the death of Edward the Firft, though the little in- 
ventories of the furniture of the poor fhow, that their comforts, 
compared with thofe of the prefent time, were incontiderable, 
Manufactures then became more common, and many villeins 
rofe to the {tation of free labourers. In the reign of Edward 
the Third, their increafing importance rendered them the fub. 
je@ts of ftatutes, which give us an infight mto the ttate of 
the poor during that reign. Theie aCts ixed a maximum of 
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wages for the benefit of the mafter, rather than of the fervant. 
They were foon found to be impracticable ; and the endeavour 
to reftri&t the labourer in the difpofition of his flender earnings 
fhowed only the ignorance of the legiflature. 


¢ Nor are fuch regulations more impolitic than impratticable. 
To carry the ftatute refpe€ting apparel into effe@, it was enact- 
ed, that clothiers fhould make their cloth conformably to the 
prices appointed by the ftatute: however, it appears from a 
fubfequeut regulation of the legiflature, that, not being allowed 
to raife their price, they had contrived to indemnify themfelves 
by fhortening the length of a piece of cloth; as the brewers of 
modern times, (who know that, if they raifed the price of beer, 
one immediate confequence would be their being burthened 
with a very heavy additional excife,) in order to leffen their 
loffes from the high price of malt, are obliged to lower the ftrength 
of their porter, in order to be able to fell as great a quantity for 
aid. as they did five years ago.’ Vol. i. P. 40. 


When free labourers form a ftate in fociety, the confe- 
uence is, that there muft be a body of poor, ftrictly fo call- 
ed, who from ficknefs or accident are rendered incapable of gain - 
ing their livelihood ; and having now no lord to prote& them, 
they muift draw relief from other quarters. On this fubjec& 
we have a judicious remark from our author. 


¢ Without the moft diftant idea of difparaging the number- 
lefs benefits derived to this country from manufactures and 
commerce, the refult of this inveftigation féems to lead to 
this inevitable conclufion, that manufactures and commerce are 
the true parents of our national poor; and to juftify the (by no 
means unreafonable, or captious) opinion of thofe, who think 
that it is particularly incumbent on perfons engaged in manu- 
factures, and commerce, to help to maintain them. To com- 
plain, however, that they have, by the inequality which induftry 
mutt ever occafion, been the fource of mifery to fome members 
of the community, is to complain of the caufes which have 
raifed us to an unexampled pitch of national profperity, and of 
the confequences which are neceilarily attached to it.’ Vol. i, 
P. 6o. 


ucen Elizabeth is fuppofed, by many, to have inftituted our 
laws relative to the poor ; but fhe only developed the ancient fy{- 
tem. The ftatutes of Richard the Second and Henry the Fourth, 
for making a provifion for this clafs of people, evidently led the 
way to her regulations. ‘The writer traces the effects of the 
interference of the legiflature on the wages of workmen; and, 
having fhown the {tate of the poor to the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, he thus clofes his firfl chapter. 


¢ Such were the laws enacted for the maintenance of the poor, 
the regulation of wages, and other matters immediately affecting 
thie labouring clafles, previous to the important éra of the refors 
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mation : they do not evince much knowledge of political economy 
in the legiflature that formed them, and have. not been found to be 

pradticably ufeful in fubfequent times; “nor is even the informa- 
tion, which they convey, refpecting. the general progrefs of focie- 
ty, always to be depended on, A ftranger to our hiftory, who 
only perufed the ancient ftatute for preventing enclofures, and 
limiting thé wages of labour, would naturally infer, from, the 
grievous complaints, fo often reiterated by the commons; of f{car- 
city, decay of hufbandry, and depopulation, that, in the period 
between the reigns of the Firft Edward and Henry the Eighth, the 
nation had been gradually declining in wealth and profperity. On 
the contrary, however, we have every reafon to fuppofe, that, 
during the 14th and rsth centuries, the great mafs of the people 
had made rapid advances in every branch ‘of civilization. Many 
manufactures, formerly unknown, had been introduced, and efta- 
blithed in the country, . The cloathing arts plone, (whish, by the 
patronage of the Third Edward, were generally extended through 
out England,) would have produced a great knpro renee in focial 
life, if unfhackled by prohibition or monopoly : they are the moft 
beneficial, becaufe they are the moft intimately connected with the 
agriculture of a country, While the confumption of meat ne- 
ceffarily encourages the breed of fheep, our farmers muft feel the 
advantages of a manufacture which takes off a raw material, that 
would otherwife remain, in a great meafure, ufelefs: they cannot 
feed mutton without producing wool. It-is from the fale of thefe 
two articles, that they mu obtain a fair profit for rearing fheep ; 
and, confequently, the lefy they get for the one, the more they 
mutt demand for the other, It is juttly obferved, that whatever re- 
gulations tend to fink the price either. of wool or raw, hides below 
what it naturally would be, muft, in an improved and cultivated 
country, have fome tendency to raife the price of butcher’s meat. 
That the prohibition of exporting wool from England, and from 
Treland except to England, has operated in this way, can, I think, 
admit of little doubt. Permiffion to import it from Spain, duty 
free, had probably the fame effect, and offers an encouragement to 
the Spanifh, at the expence of the Englifh farmer. I have very 
little doubt, that one caufe of the high price of pravifiors is 
the difadvahtage which farmers lie under in difpofing of their 
wool. While the manufactures are fo thriving that they can take 
off all the wool produced in the kingdom, prohii bition is unnecef- 
fary ; ; for no other country can give better prices; but if the de- 
mand for meat ,is greater than that“for wool, the farmer, if he in- 
creafes his ftock of theep, mutt expe to have an ubfaleable. fur- 

lus of wool on his hands. Jf he proportioris‘his ftock of theep to 
the demand for wooly he will not be able to fupply the demand 
for mutton. If Ke could raife wool, -like cotton, unconnedted 
With any other production, he would proportion the quantity to thé 
demand; but as this is out of his power, he is obliged to ‘indertls 
Cart, Rev. Vor, XXII, May, 1798. G 
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nify himfelf for the reduced price of his fuperabundant wool, by 
augmenting the.price of the eatable part of the carcafe. It is faid, 
that an increafe in the price of wool would exclude our manufac- 
turers from the foreign market; but if we could underfell the 
French in cottons, even while the ifiand of Tobago was in their 
pofleflion, and we were obliged to purchafe the raw material from 
them, there feems to be lefs danger of a decline in our clothing 
trade, which is now almoft, exclufively, carried on by this coun- 
try : capital and {kill, in this inftance, as in others, would probably, 
even if the exportation of wool were permitted, erable the Britifh 
trader to keep pofleflion of the market.’ Vol. i. P. 87. 


The refoimation was attended with vatious advantages» 
which, however, were almoft balanced by fome temporary 
inconveniences. The deftruction of the monafteries injur- 
ed for a time both the indufiry and other refources of the 
poor ; but, when they had recovered from the firft fhock, 
their fituation was gradually meliorated. We have in this 
period feveral inftances of the folly of the legiflature in its 
fears about the increafe of London, and its flatutes to prevent 
the building of houfes within three’ miles of the capital. 

The laws of Elizabeth, for the maintenance of the poor, were 
in fome refpects judicious. In the reign of her fucceffor, the 
ill-judged plan ot determining the wages for labour continued ; 
and it was fufpected, that.the laws in queftion were a pre- 
mium for idlenefs: but many falutary bills were enaéted in 
this inglorious reign (as fome improperly term it), for the bet- 
ter adminiftration of juftice, and the encouragement of ma- 
nufactures and commerce ; and the fpirit of induftry, during 
a long peace, took deep root in the kingdom. By the civil 
war of the next reign, thefe advantages were impaired ; but 
the duration of the commonwealth was marked by augment- 
ed induftry and trade, and increafing profperity. Among the 
early acts of Charles I]. that which laid the. foundation for 
the law of fettlements, now happily annulled, is the moft im- 

ortant. . Before that reign, the poor might go whiher they 
pleafed: but, by the new law, the overfeers of a parifh were 
inpowered to remove them ; and a fingle claufe in this aé, 
relative to fettlements, has been, productive of great emolu- 
ment to the lawyers. The inconveniencés of it were foon 
difcovered ; but a long time elapfed before the legiflature re- 
turned to its fenfes, and reftored the poor to their ancient pri- 
vileges.—Mr. Firmin’s. plan, for giving employment to the 
pSor occupies much of our author’s attention, and leads him, 
with the fcheme of fir M. Hale, for employing them in the 
woollen manufa€ture, ‘to the clofe of thé fecond chapter. 
_ ‘The third period opens with a curious ftatement of the in- 
con.e and expenfe. of families in England for the year 1688, 
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with obfervations by Dr. Davenant. Sevéral plans for the 
better maintenance of the poor follow: that of Locke parti- 
cularly deferves attention. A more important fact occurs in 
the reign of George the Firft, when hoafes on certain condi- 
tions were directed to be built for the poor. From this time, 
in different parts of the kingdom, many work-houfes arofe, 
the benefits of which are problematical. A quotation from 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, applicable to the eftablifhment 
of charity-fchools, is introduced, with a liberal note on the 
worth of that writer, whom it has been the fafhion to decry ; 
and his remarks are with great propriety recommended to the 
_confideration of the advocates of Sunday fehools. The plans 
of Mr..Hay, the earl of Hillfborough, fir Richard Lloyd, Mr. 
Hanway, the dean of Gloucefter, baron Maferes, lord Kaimes, 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Acland, Mr. Howlett, and fir W. Young, 
come fucceffively under review, and refpectively give occafion 
for juft remarks. This part concludes with the mention of 
a plan to which our readers, we are perluaded, will readily ac- 
cece. 


¢ The legiflators, who fhall attempt the arduous tafk of reducing 
the contradictions of our poor laws, to one uniform fyftem of na- 
tional benevolence ; who fhall aim at adminiftering relief to the in- 
digent, in the way moft congenial to the feelings of humanity ; 
but, more efpecially, at fuperfeding the neceflity of parochial 
affiftance, by rendering the accumulations of humble induftry more 
fecure and more productive; who fhall endeavour to train the 
children of the labouring claffes, by public inftruGion, to order and 
induftry ; and, in fhort, to introduce a reform, which fhall itfelf 
contain the feeds of further improvement, and thus, efficiently, to 
promote the great ends of charity ; will deferve well of their coun- 
try. For, however unattainable the perfection, which they aim at, 
may be, the thorough revifion of a complicated and corrupted 
code may, and probably will, have the good effect of ftimulating 
active minds to inveftigate fubjects of the higheft importanee, an 
of thus producing the moft beneficial confequences to mankind. 
When the condition of the peafant and working manufacturer be 
comes a more general topic of enquiry, well afcertained facts will, 
whilft they level in the duft the plaufible fchemes of theoretical 
philanthropy, lead to innumerable difcoveries, which, though unen- 
forced by legal regulation, may prove acceptable, and ufeful to the 
great mafs of the community. 

‘ From the collifion of practical refearch, many valuable truths, 
and many profound axioms of ftate policy, will be ftruck out.’ The 
country will learn too, from the adoption of meafures which are di- 
rected to advance the comforts of domeftic life, and focial happi- 
nefs, among the moft numerous order in the ftate, that all the wif- 
dom of the legiflature is not derived from, nor directed to, the 
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cuftom-houfe, excife-office, or exchequer.. Even if no new regu. 
lations fhould refult from the plan which Mr. Pitt has already 
opened to -parliament, the nation will be benefited by the acquifi- 
tion .of that ufeful knowledge: which forms the bafis of potitica! 
icience. The diffemination of truth will at once facilitate the ope- 
rations, and promote the great ends, of government,’ - Vol. i. 


P, 409. | 
(Zo be continued.\ 


——— 





Sermons preached to parochial Congregations, by the late Reve- 
rend Richard Southgate, B. A. (Sc. With a Biographical 
Preface, by George Gafkin, D. D. ce. 2V ols. 80. 
12s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1798. 


OF thefe volumes the following account is given by the 
editor. 


¢ They are the productions of a man, whofe mind was well fur- 
nifhed and highly cultivated ; whofe learning was extenfive and ac- 
curate, particularly in claflics, hiftory, and theology ; whofe princi- 
sles were formed ftriétly upon the orthodox views of the church of 
England, whether we contemplate her primitive epifcopal confti- 
tution, or her creed ; whofe high aim was to promote the glory of 
God, the knowledge of Chrift crucified for the falvation of peni- 
tent finners, and the fpiritual edification of Chriftians; whofe 
minifiry was exercifed with gravity, zeal, and perfeverance ; whofe 
politics were fuch as the Bible inculcates, and the primitive Chrif- 
tians gloried in; whofe temper was mild and amiable; and the 
tenor of whofe life, adorned the doctrine of ** God our Saviour.” 


Voli i. priv. =, 


We take pleafure in fubfcribing to the greater part of what 
is here afferted of the refpectable author of thefe difcourfes, 
whofe reputation however, will not derive any addition from 
the work. It is difficult to afcertain the proper bounds of 
orthodoxy and politics; and, if a flight deviation- from the 
former fhould occur in any of thefe fermons, we fhall not be 
too rigid in our cenfures, fince all men are Hable to error; 
but we ought to exprefs our fttong difapprobation when 
temporary politics are mingled with religion. The failings 
in this refpect are not very frequent in thefe difcourfes ; and, 
when they do occur, there appears in general fuch an earneft- 
nefs for the fpiritual welfare of the hearers, that they are not 
to be put on the fame level with the ordinary effufions of 
party preachers. In one cafe, however, the allufions are 
much too ftrong: they are calculated to draw the attention of 
the readers from a very important topic to the politics of the 
day, and muft femind them of fome improper expreflions’ 
which were ufed in the laft parliament by a member of the 
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houfe of commons. On the rejection of our Saviour for 
Barabbas by the Jews, we have this remark — 


‘ What a dreadful piéture does this exhibit of human nature! 
that almoft a whole city fhould unite in favouring a man who had 
been guilty of fedition, the greateft crime that a man can commit 
againit a ftate,—and of murder, the greateft he can commit againft 
individuals ; and that this wretch fhould not only be preferred to a 
moft juft perfon, but be made the inftrument of condemning him! 
This very circumftance fhews what judgment we may form of the 
voice of the multitude: it fhews us how dangerous are privileges 
abufed, and that thofe privileges, which are moft liable to be abufed, 
fhould be granted with .a {paring hand. The populace have ever 
been {wayed more by noife and pretenfions, than real virtue; at 
the beft, fickle and inconftant, equally miftaken both in their ap, 
plaufes and their cenfures. Governors, therefore, fhould alway be 
fteady in oppofing the clamours of weak and malicious zealots. I 
am forry that thefe refle€tions, arifing from the fubje&, fhould not 
be foreign or unneceffary for the times in which we live; fince, 
though the people cannot demand the releafe of a prifoner with 
clamour, as the Jews did that of Barabbas, yet the examples are 
too many, in which they are eafily induced to range themfelves 
under the influence of any unprincipled and artful leader, who 
works upon their prejudices and paflions, inflamed by thefe to 
oppofe both laws and magiftrates; and when any popular cri- 
minal is acquitted, by whatever verdict, they too can fhew what 
{pirit they are of by their criminal acclamations,’ Yol. ii, 
¥* 334- | 

The acclamations of the Jews would nat have been cri- 
minal, if the delivery of their countryman to them had been 
an act of grace from the governor; nor fhould a preacher 
have gone out of his way to notice the acclamations of a mul- 
titude on the folemn acquittal of an accufed perfon in our 
courts.’ The-fin of the Jews confifted in calling out for 
the death of a perfon againft whom no crime was al- 
leged : but it is not the part of a Chriftian divine to impute 
finifter motives to thofe who difplay their joy when a country- 
man is reftored to them, and freed from the apprehenfions of 
an untimely end. We know not what inftructions the editor 
had for the felection of thefe fermons; but we fhould have 
had a better epinion of his judgment, if, confiftently with his 
duty, he had omitted the above-quoted paflage, and fuch 
others as detract from the general fpirit of benevolence, 
which prevails in the writings of his friend. 

In the following paflage, there is fome degree of obfcurity, 
which might without much difficulty have been removed Ly 
the editor, or explained in a note. 


* God is the father of Chrift in a peculiar and eminent manner, 
from the communication of his divinity. He had a glory with 
the father before the world was, being himfelf “ the brightnefs of 
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God's glory, and the exprefs image of his perfon.” He was in th® 
form of God, and of the fame effence with him; but, the Fathe 

hath his SE from. himfelf, the fon by participation with the 
father. ilere, then, is an identity of nature, and this relation is 
peculiar to Jefus Chrift. God is the creator, and therefore the 
father of many glorious {p rits, who ftand about his throne. But 
‘unto which of the angels faid he at any time, Thou art my fon, 
this day have T begotten thee?” So far are they from fharing the 
fupreme glories of the Mefliah, that they are miniftering {pirits not 
Only to him, but to thofe whom he has redeemed. T ‘his relation 
received a peculiar luftre, when he afcended upon high, in the 
charaéter of a mediator. Having finifhed his appointed ‘work, his 
inward glory could no longer be “obfcured. But as he came forth 
from the father, and was come into the world, fo now he was to 
Jeave the world, and go'to the father.’ Vol. ii. r. 369. 


Is there not great danger, that, in attributing divine effence 
to the father in one way, and to the fon by participation only 
in another, the unlearned may conceive that Chrift is not eter- 
nal? ‘The difficulty is not diminifhed as we proceed. | 


‘ To complete the glorious work, this father is God; and 
therefore oyr Saviour adds “* to my God, and your God.” Chrift 
afcended to the father, conftituted to be a mediator in behalf of his 
people; and therefore when he calls God, ** my God,” it is with 
reference to his mediatorial charaéter. As the fon of ‘God by na- 
ture, he is his father; but as the fon of man, he is his God.” 
Vol. ii. P. 371. 


The Jaft fentence is confufed; and itis difficult to recone 
cile the fenfe with the grammar of the paflage. 

The writer feems not to have had very correct notions of 
orthodoxy. 


‘It. is your duty to feek to be bleffed in the name of the Trinity, 
rather than difpute about it; to rejoice with reverence and holy 
awe, upon a view of your privileges, rather than feek to invefti- 
gate them with a bold and prying eye. Orthodoxy itfelf is of little 
valué, when not attended with right affections: whereas, a man 
of a humble, pious, and truly catholic fpirit, will bear the viéto- 
rious palm, though oppofed by legions of narrow and bigotted 
fouls,’ Vol. ii. Py 410. 


O-thodoxy, without doubt, will avail little, if it is not at- 
tended by cottefpondent practice; and to be a mere difputant 
upon the fubject of the trinity can be of little confequence ; 
yet the church would not with fuch accuracy have defcribed 
the different offices and characters of the triune God, if, in 
* feeking to be bleffed in the name of the trinity,’ we might at 
pleafure confound the perfons, or divide the fubitance. 

But, though Mr. Southgate cannot be confidered as havin 
been flriétty orthodox, his notions of toleration exhibit him 
in an ainiable point of view. 
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‘ In the firft place, no man mutt defpife others, becaufe they 
hold opinions different from his own. In. this imperfeét ftate, 
men will think differently, in proportion to their different capa- 
cities and endowments. The fame truths, which are clear to fome, 
will appear obfcure to others: and, whilft fome are capable of nice 
inveftigations, others muft be content with believing as they have 
been taught, and as they are led by the authority of thofe, who 
are wifer than themfelves. In the meam time, if they hold the 
foundation, allowance muft be made for the defects of men’s edu- 
cations, their early prejudices and involuntary miitakes. If we 
make no allowance for thefe, we then affume to ourfelves the cha~ 
racter of judges, and prefume to be lords over the flock of Chrift. 
If, indeed, their opinions fhould be wrong, to treat them with 
contempt, will only contribute to confirm them in their error. How- 
ever, bitternefs is no teft of truth, but fadly proves, that we know 
not, what moft. concerns us to know, what {pirit we ourfelves are 
of. For, indeed, how many prejudices may there be in our own 
hearts, which we have not difcovered? This is certain, whilft we 
condemn others, perhaps, for imaginary miftakes, we ourfeélves 
ftand convicted for the want of ‘fubftantial goodnefs. For, if there 
be any {pirit more offenfive to good men, or more hoftile to true 
religion than another, — if there be any leaven more truly. bitter, 
it is the leaven of our own arrogance and conceit mixt with our 
religion, Should fchifms and divifions be produced by this fpirit, 
and nothing is more likely to produce them, a good man, whilft 
he condemns the offence, will pity the offender, Whillt he adopts 
the zeal, he will abhor the malignity, that frequently attends. it, 
and triumph over bigotry, not by ufing the fame weapens, but 
by that truly chriftian fervency, which arifes from love unfeign- 
ed.’ Vol. il. Pp. 114, 


We fhall only offer one more extra&t, which, with the for- 
mer, will give a fufficient idea of the author’s language and 
manner. 


¢ Let us confider another inftance or two, in which, the faculty 
of reading is often employed to a bad and deftruétive purpofe. 
We are told that the Athenians fpent their time in nothing elfe, 
but to tell, ot hear, fome new thing. In this difpofition, vatt 
numbers,of us are their legitimate defcendants. To read the news 
of the day is attended to, by them, with fuch avidity, as almoft to 
abforb every other reading: it is their Bible, their Prayer-Book, 
their Whole Duty of Man: it is their law, and their gofpel : the 
bufy, as well as idle, generally find time for this gratification, 
Here, thofe, who are ftrangers to themfelves, mifemploy their 
time, and their attention, upon the actions, and fate of others. 
Here, they learn falfe patriotifm, and pretended virtues. Here, 
they unlearn the modefty, which true religion. infpires ; and from 
hence, they claim a right of directing, and blaming, thofe that are 
above them. The effeét of this is, what may jultly be expected 
from thofe, who, unguarded by chriftian knowledge, and an affec- 
tion for the word of God, are blindly led by libertine maxims, to 

a moft libertine conduct, 
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¢ As our newfpapers have contributed to form our ungovernable 
manners, .fo moft of thofe productions, which are poured from the 
prefs, under the name of novels, tend to make them loofe, In 
iome-of thefe, the open incentives to vice are difplayed, to tempt 
the corruptions of nature to be more corrupt. In others, the peifon 
is gilded over with decency, and énfnares with greater facility, the 
young and unfufpecting. In others, the moft atrocious faults are 
reprefented as objects of pity, rather than refentment. Then their 
guilt vanifhes, and the confcience becomes more favourable to vice. 
in many, that are moft admired, fentiment is adopted for virtue, 
real virtue is never feen, and falfe patterns of imitation are re 
commended to ‘the. heart. “Ihe obiervations I have made upon 
thefe dangerous writings are, in general, applicable to our modern 
favourite comedies.’ Vol. i. P. 2.32. 
Our readers, in all probability, will now be ready to join 
with us in the opinion, that, if the editor, inftead of print- 
ing thefe difcourfes, had added them to his private ftock, the 
public would have fuftained no injury, and his labours might 
have been confiderably alleviated. 





A Key to the  Claffcal Pronunciation of Greek and Latin pr oper 
Names; in which the Words are accented and divided into 
Syllables exaéily.as they ought to be pronounced ; with Refe- 
rences to Rules, which Ihow the Analogy of Pronunciation. 
To which is added, a complete Vocabulary of Scripture proper 
Names, divided. into Syllables, and accented acc ording to 
Rules drawn from Analogy and the beft Ufage. Concluding 
with Obfervations on the Greek and Latin Accent and Quan 
tity, with fome probable Conjectures on the Method of freeing 
then from the Obfcurity and Confufion in which they are in- 
volved, both by the Ancients and Moderns. By Fohn 
Walker. 8vo.-5:. Boards, Robinfons, 1798. 


* MEN of learning will always form a fort of literary ariftocra- 
cy; they will be proud of the diftin@tion, which a knowledge of 
languages gives them above the vulgar, and will be fond of fhow- 
ing this knowledge, which the vulgar will never fail to admire and 
inmitate,’ Pp. 1306, 


The word ar:/fecracy is liable to great abufe: if it is meant 
e a reproach upon men of learning, we fee no ground for 
; for, even on the fubject of this book, they are too apt to 
ine way to vulgar opinion. Would our author wifh us to 
cry down this. ariftocracy, and to form’ our judgment from 
the praétice of theatrical performers and their imitators? Let 
it fiffice, that players can feduce the world, as it is called, into’ 
a variety of falfe pronunciations ; with this triumph, let them 
rett content. We are not yet fo tame or paffive as to refign all 
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claim’ to a literary-ariftocracy. ‘Though the multitude will 
follow thefe blind guides, men of education may be permitted 
to retain a better mode of {peaking ; for Bite 


‘It is in thefe as in many Englifh words: there are fomes 
which, if mifpronounced, immediately fhow a want of education; 
and there are others which, though not pronounced in the moft 
erudite manner, ftamp no imputation of ignorance or illiteracy.’ 
P. XXXii. 


Or, as Cicero expreffed himfelf before our author, tamen 
apparet atque extat utram fimus egrum rerum rudes an didices 
rimus. 

When the brave Kofciufzko had diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his gallant but unfuccefsful efforts to maintain the indepen- 
dence of his country, hig name was every day inthe mouths of 
thofe Englifhmen, who retained the fpirit of their anceftors, 
It- was natural that the mode of pronunciation fhould vary ; 
but at length thofe who knew the Polifh pronunciation, efta- 
blifhed among us both a better found and a more pleafing 
uniformity. This was done by a merry ariftocracy ; that 
is, by perfons who were better acquainted with the pronun- 
ciation of the word than others were; and, if we could find 
as good a literary ariftocracy, for Latin, ‘Greek, and Hebrew, 
we fhould be happy to bow ourfelves, and fhould fee with 
pleafure a general obedience, to its authority. 

In fuch an ariftocracy the clergy of all denominations 
ought to have fome rank, if they, by reading the fcriptures in 
their different places of worfhip, did not give us too man 
proofs of their ignorance of that language which ought to be 
their chief ftudy. They will probably have recourfe to fuch 
a work as this, inftead of applying themfelves to the Hebrew. 
7 the latter ftudy, they would be taught to pronounce 

donias, Adonibezek, Adonijah, Adonikam, Adoniram, with 
fome confiftency, inftead of varying the accent as our author 
does, who places it in the firft word on the 0, in the fecond 
on de, in the third on mz, in the-fourth on don, in the fifth on 
2; whereas they are all compound words, — Adoni, the firft 
word of the compound, meaning, my /ord, and requiring 
throughout’ the fame accentuation:’ This is the moft faulty 
part of the work before us, the writer being probably little, if 
at all, acquainted with the original language. Thus, in 4mi- 
nadab,° minis improperly accented ; but, wherever the aecent 
is placed, ‘zadab is to be kept.entire. Azmaveth ought to have 
the accent on the fecond fyllable; Baalzebub on the laft ; 
Berith on the laft ; Bethabara on the penultimate. Carme/ is 
carm-el, Elifhaphat is Eli-fhaphat, Hephzibah is Hephzi-bah. 
Sabacth alfo thould have the accent on the penultimate; and 
then it would not be confounded with /absath, a word of a 
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very different meaning. We could point outa variety. of 
other words, in which this vocabulary fails: but thefe will 
be fufficient to fhow that, if the clergy would pay as much 
attention to the Hebrew as a few of them do to the Greek 
and Latin, they might, with more propriety, direct the reading 
of the fcriptures, than the a€tors do that of our favourite 
Shakfpeare. : : 

In the vocabulary of Greek and Latin words, there are few- 
er faults. In this part of the work the writer had the benefit 
of the literary ariftocracy, whofe pronunciation is in general 
confonant with the rules laid down by the authors whom he 
follows. But cuftom breaks through all rules. Thus we 
pronounce Darius and Arius with different accents, though 
the z is equally long in both words. It is not difficult to 
affign a reafon for this difference ; and we need only refer to 
that period, when the name of Darius was known to few ex- 
cept the learned, and that of Arius was in every man’s mouth 
in the weftern world, We fthall not, however, minutely ex- 
amine the vocabulary, but confider fome of the remarks on 
the pronunciation of Latin. . 

The Englifh are accufed of marring the Latin tongue b 
their mode of {peaking it. It is certain that we might Sirvoll 
fome faults' by attending to.the quantity of the vowels, as 
given in the poets. But let us hear the objections of Mr. 


Walker to any alteration. 


‘ If this mode of pronouncing Latin be that of foreign nations, 
and were really fo fuperior to our own, we certainly muft perceive 
it in the pronunciation of foreigners, when we vifit them, or they 
us: but I think I may appeal to the experience of every one who 
has .had an opportunity of making the experiment; that fo far 
from a fuperiority on the fide of the foreign pronunciation, it 
feems much inferior to our own. I am aware of the power of 
habit, and of its being able * to make the worfe appear the better 
reafon” on many occafions; but if the harmony of the Latin lan- 
guage depended fo much on a prefervation of the quantity as many 
pretend, this harmony would furely overcome the bias we-have to 
eur own pronunciation ; efpecially if our own were really fo de- 
ftruétive of harmony as it is faidto be. Till, therefore, we have 
a more accurate idea of the nature of quantity, and of that beauty 
and harmony of which it is faid to be the efficient in the prontin- 
ciation of Latin, we ought to preferve a pronunciation which has 
naturally {prung up in our own foil, and is congenial to our native 
language. Befides, an alteration of this kind would be attended 
with fo much difpute and uncertainty as muft make it highly im- 


politic to attempt it.’ P. xx. 


Frém occafional converfation with foreigners in Latin, pars 
ticularly with Italians, we differ entirely from our author ; 
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but we acknowledge; that, unlefs a man has learned the fo~ 
reign pronunciation, his own barbarous mode will naturally 
appear to him the beft ; and, as to the harmony of the lan- 
guage, the prefent reviewer had no juft idea of it, till a jour- 
ney on the continent had enabled him to correét his academi- 
cal jargon, and had fhown to him the true harmony of the 
Sapphic and Alcaic meafures, in which, upon the general plan 
adopted'in our fchools, fcarcely any two adjoining ftanzas are 
found to agree. | 

Our author is exceedingly angry with thofe fcholars who 
give the hard found of the g¢ to gymna/tick and heterogeneous, 
and would-have the foft found in Geta and Gyges, ; Yet, in 
Chabrias and -Colchis, he gives way to the learned; but 
Chthonia he would metamorphofe into Thonia. 


* Words beginning with Sche, as Schedius, Scheria, &c. are pro- 
nounced as if written Skedius, Skeria, &c.; and c before in the 
Latin prenomen Creus or Cneus is mute; fo in Cnopus, Cnofus, 
&c. and: before ¢ in Cteatus, and g before n in Gnidus. ' 

‘ Before Greek words we frequently find the uncombinable li- 
quids MN, as Munemofyne, Mnefidamus, Mneus, &c. Thefe are to 
be pronounced with the m mute, as if written Nemofyne, Nefidae 
mus, Neus, &c. in the fame manner as we pronounce Bdellium, 
Pneumatic, Gnomon, and Muemonics. Pp. xxviii. 





‘ Ph, followed by a confonant, is mute, as Phthia, Phthiotis, 
pronounced hia, Thiotis, in the fame manner as the naturalized 
Greek word Pithifick is pronounced Jifck. 

‘ Ps, p is mute alfo in this combination, as in P/yche, P/ammeti- 
chus, &c. pronounced Syke, Sammeticus, &c. 

‘ Pt, p is mute in words beginning with thefe letters when fol- 
lowed by a vowel, as Ptolomy, Pterilas, &c. pronounced Tolomy, 
Terilas, &c; but when followed by /, the ¢ is heard, as in TJepto- 
lemus.’? —-P. XXVill. 


In defiance of thefe rules, we fhall continue to found the 
¢ in Cnopas, the m in Mnefidamus, the ph in Phthia, the p in 
Pfyche, &c, 

‘ Omphale. The accentuation a mere Englifh fpeaker would 
give to this word was experienced a few years ago by a panto- 
mime called Hercules and Omphale; when the whole town con- 
curred in placing the accent on the fecond fyllable, till fome claf- 
ficat fcholars gave a check to this pronunciation by placing *the 
accent on the firft. This, however, was far from banifhing the 
former manner, and difturbed the public ear without correcting it. 
Thofe, however, who would not wifh to be numbered among the 
vulgar muft take care to avoid the penultimate accent.’ Pp. 95. 


The public ear, it feems, was difturbed by giving the true 
pronunciation of the word, which was alfo, in this cafe, con- 
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formable with the genius of the Englith language. Thus we 
hear of the peace of the church being difturbed, or the peace 
of the country difturbed ; and this phrafe means, in ge- 
neral, that men, being obftinately attached to their own-er- 
rors, prefer indolent ignorance to activity and information. 
Thus the peace of the church was difturbed by Luther, ac- 
cording to the papifts ; though we are ealchand to his exer- 
tions for great benefits ; and the peace of ignorance, folly, and 
corruption, is the fleep of death, which every lover of litera. 
ture and liberty muft deprecate as the worft of evils. 

_ But, though we find much to reprehend in the prefent 
work, we approve the plan; and, with judicious correétions, 
it may be made very ufeful to the unlettered part of the coms 


munity, 


™ 
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The Elements and Theory of the Hebrew Language. By Ed, 
ward Dewling. 8vo, 7s. Boards. Longman. 1797. 


‘THE great difficulty in teaching the Hebrew language to 
an Englifhman, or indeed any European, confifts in the ufe 
of the points; and the difputes on this fubject are known to 
all the learned. Various means have ha devifed for fuper- 
feding the ufe of them. The fcheme of Mafclef is now moft 
in ufe with thofe who reject the points ; but it does not en- 
tirely pleafe our author, who adopts a mode between the 
Majtoretic plan and that of Dr. Sharpe. As a fpecimen, wg 
give the firft pfalm on his mode. . ie aaa 


¢ Afhri he-a’fh afhir 
La helak 
Bi-ozat rafhoim 
Vu-bidrak hethaim 
La omed 
Vo-bi-mufhib lazim 
La ifhib 

Ki am 
Bi-t’rat Yeove ~ 
Hapets-hu 
Vu-bi-t’rat-hu yege 
Iumim vuelile.’ P. ix. 


Thofe who Have learned Hebrew (as we have) by Mafclef’s 
plan, will not fee much advantage in this new mode ; and, if 
ii have fubfequently (as well as ourfelves) rejected the Maf- 
dieben for the Maforetic readings, they will-not be inclined 
to quit a very eafy mode of reading, with points, for one in 
which the language, to a cultivated car, will feem barbarous 


and uncouth. 
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Let any perfons, for example, try this method in the Eng- 
lith language; and let 4 be always pronounced as de, k as ka, 
tas te: bad, therefore, would be pronounced dead; king and 
top, kaing and teop. By fuch a mode, they would go upon a 
regular fyftem to pronounce moft words improperly. Of all 
people in the world, the Englifh are the laft who ought to 
object to the ufe of the points ; for, on examining our own 
language, we fhall find that a very great proportion of our 
words afford as little dire&tion by their letters for the pronun- 
ciation, as the Hebrew. ‘Thus, from the powers of the fin- 

le letters, who can reconcile the words though, foreigner; 
colonel, with the modern pronunciation? Any one who takes 
up a {pelling-book; and compares the mode in which an Eng- 
lith boy learns to fpell Englifh, and a young Jew to fpell He- 
brew, will fee that theré is not more difficulty in the latter than 
the former praétice. Scholars reject this confideration; but 
the exercife of three or four days with a common Jew teacher, 
and a fhort examination of fome Jewith boys, willteach him 
more upon this fubject, than he-can gain from the writings of 
Buxtorf, Montanus, Mafclef, or other Hebraifis. . 

If we fee little reafon for adopting Mr. Dowling’s mode of 
teading, ftilt lefs do we approve what he calls the philofophy 
of the language. Our readers may form a competent idea of 
his views upon this fubje& from the following extract con- 
cerning the verb of exiftence. 


‘ In Hebrew, this verb is compofed of three letters PUI, de; 
than which a more beautiful hieroglyphic of exiftence never cari 
be contrived. Time is immediately and effentially affociated with 
the idea of material éxiftence ; fo much fo, that it would be diffi- 
éult to give any other definition of cither it or of fpace, than by 
defcribing thém as Certain relations, which all material things have 
amongft themfelves, according to the two orders of fucceflive and 
of fimultaneous exiftence. Exiftence, with refpe& to time, or in 
the fucceffive order, is it’s only confideration, with which gram- 
marians have to do in tenfes:—to proceed accordingly, time paft 
differs from the futuré, only as prior doth from pofterior, for 
which reafon, ia the Hebrew verb, the fame letter ?§ is catfed to 
ftand as the figa of each by means of reduplication, which, in 
two correfpondent fituations, betokens the relations of prior and 
pofterior, in a manner which {peaks at once to the eye, and to the 
intelle&, ppp!!! 

‘ The conneéting medium between, v. g. the gulphs of the 
two éternities, the one paft, the other to come, is the prefent.mo~ 
ment ; and, as the foregoing remarks tend to evince, that each of 
thefe is reprefented by an f, fo it may alfo be concluded, that the 
éxifting inftant is denoted by 5, which yokes them together ia ome 
word, . ; 
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‘ Now 4 in (VW ftands as a remote or primary element, i. ¢. ia 
the ftate the nigheft to it’s abftra&t meaning, which can be exhibit- 
ed, for exiftence is not refolvable beyond the three periods fpoken 
of; confequently, it is difcovered to be the fimple hieroglyphie of 
connection, to which idea it’s ufe in betokening the prefent time is 
referrible, as well as all other offices in which it may be found 
employed. 

‘ As every inftant of time, which hath paffed by, from the 
period of the creation of outward nature unto the prefent, was 
once prefent; and as every inftant, which in the indefinite feries 
fhall inevitably be hereafter, will be alfo prefent; fo, as it is 
convenient, in order to avoid ambiguity, that time, in infleCtions, 
fhould be reprefented principally by one hieroglyphic, that of 
conneétion, or prefent moment, the medium between the extremes ! 
will be found moft applicable to every period, which it can denote 
by fignificant and fyftematic changes of place, in like manner-.as 
“+ has been obferved to do in the paft, and the to come only, 
which changes have been fhewn to have a manifeft agreement with 
the genius of the language, by the do¢trine of affixing and prefix- 
ing the pronominal fragment in the preceding fection.’ P. 54. 


Hence it is evident, that our author is not free from the 
myfticifm of rabbinical writers, which has paffed into fome 
philofophical grammars ; and, as he laments that he could 
not procure a copy of the Ezea {[tepoevra, or Diverfions of 
Purley, we are happy in congratulating him on the appear- 
ance of a new edition of that work, much enlarged ; from 
the perufal of which: his prefent ideas of the philofophy of 
grammar will be reduced to more fimple principles. 


————————————_——— 
. MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICS. 





' Letter to a County Member, onthe Means of fecuring a fafe and he 


nourable Peace. Svo. 25. Wright. 17,8. . 


THIS writer commences with ftating, as an axiom, that 
¢ from France, whether republican or royalift, we can expeét no 
fincere friendfhip, nor any lafting repofc, while fhe is powerful 
enough to claim, and we have {pirit enough to refift, that med- 
dling with the interior concerns of independent nations, at which 
fhe has always aimed, and which every Frenciiman, of every 
party, cohfiders as the geographical prerogative of his country.’ 
Without denying that the French poflefs at prefent a very large 
fhare: of ambition, may it not be afked, whether this ‘ meddling 
with the interior. concerns of independent nations’ is exclyfvely 
the fin of a French government ? France has certainly conquered 
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much in Europe, and fhe has treated the vanguifhed in the true 
{pirit of conqueft. But let it be remembered that France has not 
gained one inch of territory from any nations but’ thofe which rofe 
up in arms to interfere with her interior concerns, and has refpefted 
thofe few ftates which maintained a neutrality. ‘ 

It is in vain, however, that difputes are now carried on about 
thefe points. The faét is, that thé power of France has been 
extended until it is beCome formidable beyond what it ever was ; 
and the prefent queftion is, how we are to fupport our indepen- 
dence againft it? Our author’s plan is, that, if we mean to reduce 
France to her proper weight in the balance of Europe, it muft be 
done, and can only be done, by diminifhing her teffitorial acquifi- 
tions. If we mean to provide for the future fafety of our own 
country, this can only be done by expelling the French from the 
Netherlands. The means, adds this writer, are in our poffeffion ; 
and they are the conquefts which we have made from France and 
from her (ci-devant our) allies.. We muft begin with laying the 
foundation of a military union of the northern powers of Europe, 
upon fuch reciprocal advantages as will not be of a temporary, 
but of a folid and permanent nature, Part of this plan istoenable 
Pruffia to wreft from France the conquefts which fhe has made on 
this fide of the Rhine ; and, as a compenfation to Ruflia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, for fuch affiftance as they may be difpofed to give, 
we are to divide among them our own: colonial conquefts, in ftipu- 
lated proportions. Such is the outline of a plan, of which the 
fubftance is, that we fhould re-commence a continental war againft 
France, with feveral.new and fome of our old allies. 

It is obvious that the framer of this pian has not experience on 
his fide ; but the reader will find, in this piece, abundance of plau- 
fible reafoning, conveyed in the language of moderation, and often 
fupported by a confiderable knowledge of the political interefls 
of Europe. In order to fhow that our means are equal to this new 
undertaking, he enters into a feries of calculations, from which he 
would infer that the population of Great- Britain and Ireland is not 
fhort of feventeen millions, and that our credit is high and our 
refources are great. In the courfe of thefe difcuffions, he examines 
the various opinions which prevail with refpe& to the probable 
future flate of France; and, without giving a peremptory deci- 
fion, offers fhrewd remarks on each. 


Remarks 0x the Condué of Oppofition during the prefent Parliament, 
by Geoffrey Mowbray, Efy. 8vo. 25. Od. Wright. 1798. 


The feceffion of the oppofition is the oftenfible fubjeé& of this 
pamphlet; but it alfo embraces moft of the points now controvert- 
ed in.the political world. The author is a ftrenwous fupporter of 
the prefent minifters, whofe conduét he admires in every inftance, 
while he cenfures that of their opponents with the greateft feve- 
rity ; his cenfure, however, is grofs and illiberal. It is fuch as 
would not be permitted in a fociety that -preferved any refpect for 
the charities of human life, and is a lamentable proof of the mif- 
chiefs of party zeal. In one refpect this writer’s animofity carries 
him farther than he probably intended; for he reprefents the fe- 
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ceffion Of Mr. Fox and his affociates as a great crime, at the fame 
time that he accufes them of political herefies, which ought to 
make the nation rejoice that they have feceded, and ought to dif. 
qualify them from returning. ie 


An Appeal to the fober Underflandings of E nglifbmen, on the prefint 
State of Ireland. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Hatchard. 1797. 


_ After a fair, and generally temperate, diftuffion of the points in 
difpute between the people and government.of Ireland, this au- 
thor recommends immediate conceffion of all the reafonable-claims 
of that country; ato opet a reform of parliament, and the ad- 
miffion of the catholics to feats in parliament and offices of truft. 
This advice has been repeatedly given, After farther delays it may - 


-perhaps become ufelefs; but in the mean time, unlefs a third 


power be eftablifhed as umpire, who fhall.determine what are 
* reafonable claims ?’ The firit claims of a people who wifh*to have 
their grievances redrefled, are always reafonable ; but contemptu- 
ous rejection aggravates the evil; and, when they revert to petiti- 
oning, they are apt to run into extravagance, and learn to in- 
fult and to threaten in their turn. It is thus that trifling commo- 
tions fwell into rebellion. It was thus that America was, and 
that Ireland may be, loft. We know not the full- extent of the 
claims, or the number, of the difaffected in Ireland; but, if the 
firength of the party be not magnified by report, conceffion of 
fome kind feems-neceflary. It appears that the catholics expeéted 
to be complétely emancipated in the adminiftration of earl Fitz- 
william { and we know that they were cruelly difappointed, and 
have not forgotten their difappointment. Thefe fentiments are 
oe by one who feems to have a correé& acquaintance with the 
fubje&t; and the appeal, we hope, will not be Joft on the « fober 
underftandings’ of Engliffimen. 


A Review of the Conduét of the Prince of Walcs, from his Extrauce 
into Public Life, till his late Offer to undertake the Government of 
Treland. 8vo. 25. Lee aud Hurft. 1797. 


The author of this vindication is apparently a flatterer; for he 
endeavours to prove, that, of all the accufations brought againft the 
prince, there is not a fingle quality which would make a man con- 
temptible or a king dangerous. He can fee, in this exalted cha- 


-raéter, no hypocrify, no circumvention, no avarice, no hardnefs 


of heart, no arrogance, no feeds of tyranny, no illibéral and for- 
did vice; not one fault but which might be found in the charac- 
ters of men who are brave, honourable, fincere, tender, generous, 
juft, magnanimous. Of the charges adduced, each, he thinks, 
might have been made againft princes who were the fathers of their 
ple and the delight of the world. 

All this, when proved, certainly amounts to a complete vindica- 

tion; but there are many who will queftion the general authority of 


. this reviewer, and who, in particular, will differ from him on the 


fubje&t of a domeftic difagreement. He affects to fpeak with ex+ 
traordinary delicacy and referve on this topic, while he advances, 
indireétly indeed, a ferics of accufations for which there isno proof 
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but his affertion, which is merely that of an anenymous writer, 
In the cafe of the prince, we might fay, we had the names of his 
accufers. Miles we know, and Pigot we know; ‘ but who art 
thou ?’ 
The vindicator writes with {pirit ; and the pamphlet will highly 
gratify the friends of that prince whom it prefents in fo great a 
variety of agreeable points of view. 


Thoughts on Mr. Fox's Secefion for fix Months, and Return for a Day. 
By a Suffolk Freeholder. 8vo. 15. Bickerftaft. 1798. 


The feceffion is a meafure which has been cenfured with great 
feverity, and vindicated with fome degree of {kill, though perhaps 
not fufficient to demonftrate the propriety of fuch a ftep ; at the pre- 
fent crifis.. It may yet be doubted by the well-withers of Mr. Fox 
whether the total abfence of his talents has not had, in one refpe&, 
all the efect of confent, becaufe it leaves the arguments of his op- 
ponents unanfwered, On the other hand, it is impoffible not to 
fee] for men whofe counfels, in all human probability, would have 
averted the horrors of a calamitous war. But, in whatever way 
this queftion may be viewed, we fhould not propofe to call in the 
abilities of the author of this pamphlet. When party writers are 
ata lofs to magnify the virtues and fuccefs of their patrons, they 
may think the caufe as well promoted by heaping abufe upon their 
opponents; but we do not envy the head or the heart of that man 
who can calmly declare, or affect to believe, that ‘ Mr: Fox de- 
ferted his poft, becaufe he defpaired of doing mifchief, and re- 
turned to it becaufe he hoped to inflame a clamour agal inft a modde 
of taxation effential to the carrying on of this juft and neceffary 
war.’—The fact is, that Mr. Fox and his feceding friends can never 
be forgiven for having endeavoured, by their retreat, tu throw a 
decifive odium upon the prevailing party. 


An Effay upon Public Credit: being an Enquiry bow the public Credit 
comes to depend upon the Change of the Minifiry, or the Diffolutions 

| of Parliaments; and whether it does fo or no? By Robert Har- 
ley, E/q. afterwards Earl of Oxford, and Lord Hig h Lreafurer 
of Great Britain; ff ry inted, 1710. With Joort hiftorical 
oe caplaining the difficult Paffages. 8vo. 15, Baynes 


1797 
No parts of this eflay require explanation to a perfon acquainted 
with the hiftory of the reign of queen Anne; nor is there much 
in it that is applicable to the prefent times, if we except the paflage, 
which was the caufe of its republication, and which was quoted by 
the marquis of Laafdowne.in a late debate. ‘This patflage is to the 
following purport: 


* Credit is a confequence,fot a caufe—the effect of a fubftance, 
not a fubftance; ’tis the funfhine, not the fun; the quickening 
iométhing, call it what you will, that gives life to trade, gives being 
to the branches, and moifture to the root; it is, the “oil of the 
wheel, the marrow in the bones, the blood in the veins, and the 
Spirits in the heart of all. the trade, cafh,-and commerce in the 
world. 

Cait, Rey, Vou. XXIV. Ma ty, 1798, H 
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‘ It'is produced, and grows infenfibly, from fair and upright 
dealing, punctual compliance, honourable performance of con- 
— ar covenants—in fhort, it is the offspring of univerfal pro- 

ity. 

‘ It is apparent, even by its nature, it is no way dependent upon 
perfons, parliaments, or any particular men, or fet of men, as 
fuch, in the world; but upon their conduct, and juf behaviour. 
Credit never was chained to men’s names, but to their aétions > 
not to families, clans, or colleétions of men, no, not to nations; it 
is the honour, the juftice, the fair-dealing, and the equal conduct 
of men, bodies of men, nations, and people, that raife the thing 
called credit among them ; wherefoever this is found, credit will 
live and thrive, grow and increafe ; where this is wanting, let all 
the power and wit of man join together, they can neither give her 
being, or preferve her life.- 

* Arts have been tried on various occafions in the world to raife 
credit : art has been found able with more eafe to deftroy credit than 
to raife it. The force of art, aflifted by the punctual, fair, and 
jutt dealing above faid, may have done much to form a credit upon 
the face of things: but we find ftill the honour would have done it 
without the art, but never the art without the honour: no? will 
money itfelf, which, Solomon fays, anfwers all things, purchafe 
this thing called credit, or reftore it when loft.’ p. 12. 


A comprehenfive View of fome exiting Cafes of probable Mifapplica- 
tion, in the Difiribution of contingent Allowances, particularly im 
the Militia of Great Britain; Jbewing the Wifdom and Propriety 
of a more general Confolidation than has hitherto takex place: and 
containing three different Eflimates of Clothing for a Militia Re- 
giment, with occafional Remarks upon the ruinous, unjuft and un- 
productive Syftem of nett Off-reckonings in the Army. To which 
are added, curfory Obfrvations on the Monopoly of Regimental 
Appointments, the Abfurdity of granting additional Companies and 
fecond Field Officers before the original Eftablifbment is completed, 
aud the Neceffiity of diftinguifbing civil from military Duties, Se. 
—With a Glance at the late Increafe of Pay, and the Remiffion of 
Arrears to Subalterns only. Addreffed to Francis Earl of Moira. 
By Charles Fames. 8vo. 25.6d. Egerton. 14797. 


The fubjeéts difcuffed in this pamphlet are of great importance 
to the militia of the kingdom; but, to render the remarks gene- 
rally ufeful, or even to draw attention to them, the writer ought to 
have comprefied his matter-mto a moderate compafs. Ten pages 
might have contained al] that is valuable in this tedious and deful- 
tory letter, written (as the author e/-gantly obierves) off-hand, and 
* under circumftances of peculiar hutry’” Under fuch circum- 
ftances we did not expect fo prolix a compofiion. 


Tle Correfpondence of the Rev. C. Wyvill with the Right Honourable 
William Pitt. Part Hl. Publified by Mr. Uyvill. Sve. Od. 
Johnfon. 179). | ; 

Our readefs will find an account of the firft part of-this corres 
fpondence in our review for December, 1796. The fecond part 


‘ 
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contains, 1. Heads of a Bill, or Bills, for amenditig the Reprefen- 
tation, communicated by Mr. Pitt to Mr. Wyviil, about March; 
1785: 2. An Epiftle from the former to the latter: 3. Sketch’ of a 
Preamble to the Bill: 4. Corrected Claufes, communicated proba- 
bly in April 1785, by Mr. Wyvil to Mr, Pitt: 5, 6. More cor- 
rected Claufes. | 

From thefe papers, the public can be at no lofs to decide on the 
confiltency of the minifter, with regard to parliamentary reform, 
With fubmiffion, however, to Mr. Wyvill, we cannot but fuggeft 
that Mr. Pitt has.not wholly abandoned the good caufe. He-has 
never ceafed to demonfirate how neceffary a reform of parliament is ; 
and, with us, pradfice is far better than theory. 


The Free-Man’s Vade-Mecum ; or, an intended Oration on Liberty: 


including feveral Subjeéts which are intimately connected therewith, 


on Matters Civil, Ecclefiaftical, and Military. With a Dedica- 
tion toevery Englifoman who loves his Country. By Phileleutheros, 
a Pioneer in the Army of Reafon. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Jordan. 
1798. 


This oration includes moft of the topics of political refortha- 
tion which have been lately agitated between minifterial writers 
and their opponents. The author is one of thofe who are dif- 
fatisfied with exifting circumftances ; and he urges his cenfures and 
his {chemes of improvement with plaufibility. If he advances 
nothing new, he has at leaft given the fubftance of many of thofe 
regulations, which muft at one time or other be adopted, in order 
to ftem the torrent of corruption, and reftore the purity of the 
Britifh conftitution, He humbly calls himfelf a pioneer in the 
army of reafon; and his ftyle and manner may be thought to 
difqualify him for a higher rank. 


LA W. 


Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court of Exchequer; 
from Michaclmas Term 36 George III. to Trinity Term 37 George 
III. both inclufive. By Alexander Anftruther, Efy. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, Barrifier at Law. Royal 8vo. Vol. lll. Parts L. Ll. 
5s. each. Clarke and Son. 1797. 


In a former Review *, we noticed with approbation two volumes 
of thefe Reports, ‘In the two parts of the prefent volume, Mr, 
Anftruther has continued his labours with accuracy, as to the legal 
points of which he has reported the difcuffion and determination. 
‘This is unqueftionably the chief, but in thefe days of literature per- 
haps not the ozly duty of a reporter; and-we think that, if the 
ftyle of Mr. Anftruther had been Jefs harfh and jejune, ‘it might 
fill have preferved the advantage of equal perfpicuity. 





* See Crit, Rev. New Arr. Vol. XVI. p. 277. 
H @ 
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Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Courts of Commnion 
Pleas and Exchequer Chamber, in Eafter and Trinity Terms 37th 
George Ill. 1797. By Fobn Bernard Bofanquet, of Lincoln’ s- 
Inn; and Chriftopher Puller, of the Inner Temple. Folio. Part I. 
55. fewed, Butterworth. 179). 


The Reports of Mr. Henry Blackftone form a valuable addition 
to that {pecies of legal] publication ; and the profeffors of the law 
regret that they have not been continued beyond two volumes: thé 

entlemen who have thus undertaken reg thanyy to report the deci- 
Rous in the court of common pleas, are (if we are rightly informer!) 
young in the profeflion ; but it is no more than juftice to remark, 
that, from the prefent {pecimen they do not appear to have falfely 
eftimated their competency for the undertaking, and tha!, with the 
aid of a little experience, they will be able to follow their predecef- 
for pafibus equis. . 


An Effay on the Law of Ufury. By Mark Ord, Efg. Barrifter at 
Law, 80. 5s.. Boards. Brooke. 1797. 


Tn our Review for May 1797, we had occafion to notice a co- 
pious treatife on the fubje& of ufury, publifhed by Mr. Plowden. 
‘That produ¢tion was hiftorically comprehenfive and entertaining } 
and it alfo appeared to us correct and ample in the detail of legal 
information which the writer profefled to convey. The prefent 
work is lefs copious ; but it will prove ufeful to the practifing law- 

ef, as containing the principal points and references neceflary to 
afhift him in his refearches. It is more correétly printed than many 
‘books of the kind; and the authorities from the Reports, &c. are 
accurately cited. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


An Effay on Burns, principally upon thofe which happen to Workmen 
in Mines from the Explofions of Inflammable Air, (or Hydrogen 
Gas.) Containing a View of the Opinions of antient and modern du- 
thors upon the Subject of Burnss and a Variety of Cafes conducted 
upon different Principles: from which an Attempt is made to refcue 
this Part of the Healing Art from Empiricifm, and to reduce it to the 
Laws of the Animal Economy. By Edzvard Kentifb, Surgeon. 8vo. 
35. 6d. Seqved. Robinfons.. 1797. 

In a well-written addrefs to the proprietors of the collieries up- 
on the river Tyne, Mr, Kentifh obferves, that, during a period of 
more than fix hundred yearsin which the coal-trade has flourifh- 
ed, not a fingle remark upon the fubject of his work has been pre- 
ferved on record. ‘This fufficiently fhows in what a ftate of neg- 
Je& fo important a part of furgery has remained, and ftrongly juf- 
tifies the author’s attempts to improve it. 

He begins the effay with an explanation of the nature of the 
gaffes which produce thofe fatal explofions that take place in 
mines; but, in affording a view of this fubjeét, he feems to have 
gone farther than was neceffary. A plain detail of the leading 
conclufions would have beén fufficient, without relating the ex- 
periments of Lavoifier and other. chemifts. The information is, 
however, juft, andin many refpects ufeful. 
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He next examines, at confiderable length, the opinions and 
modes of practice that have been inculcated by the ancients and 
moderns. ‘The different writers, he afferts, have diffeminated 
oppofite doctrines and contradictory modes of practices ; and no- 
thing has hitherto been done on any fixed or folid principles. 

The obfervations which he makes on what he terms the firft 
mode of practice, or that which he found generally purfued in 
cafes of burns from the explofion of airs, are in general pertinent; 
and the abfurdity of the views with which many of the applica- 
tions were made, is well illuftrated, and enforced by examples. 

On the fecond mode of treatment, we meet with refleétions 
that are equally interefting and important. After remarking that 
the opinions of writers are only confifteut with refpect to the in- 
ternal plan of prattice, which was debilitating, the writer fhows 
the pernicious teadency of proceeding by debilitating remedies, 
and the advantages of a ftimuiating internal one, when ‘not carriéd 
too far, or continued too long. Here likewife we have cafes in 
illuftration of the reafonings that are employed. | 

Tne third mode of treatment is copioufly difcuffed. Having 
acknowledged fome errors into which he at firft fell, he informs 
us, that the termination of bid cafes in mortification, by the firft 
mode of practice, changed his opinion in fome particulars; and 
judicious principles are laid down by him as the bafis of fuccefsful 
practice; but, for thefe, we refer to the work itfelf. | 

In an Appendix he makes fome juft remarks on the application 
of vinegar and chalk, as recommended by Mr. Cleghorn for the 
cure of burns. , : 

This ellay is an ingenious attempt to fix the treatment of burns 

upon juft and philofophical principles; and the author has perhaps 
gone as far as facts at prefent would admit. Much, however, is 
{till to be done; and Mr. Kentifh, we hope, will not negieé thofe 
‘opportunities which may foon occur to him. It may not be im- 
proper to add, that he has rendered his ideas and opinions, in fome 
meature, lefs inteliigible, by blending them too much with thofe 
of other writers, 


> & 


A PraGtica] Effay on the Club-Foot, and other Diftortions in the Legs 
and Feet of Children, intended to Joew under what Circumftances 
they are curable, or otherwife.’ By T. Sheldrake. S8v0. 75. 
Boards. Murray and Highley. 1798. 


Mr. Sheldrake produces the teftimony of many refpectable prac- 
titioners of medicine to prove, that he has, by means of his ban- 
dages, cured feveral cafes of very badly deformed feet and incur- 
vated limbs. He infifts on the cure of the former (the club-foot) 
being attempted as foon after birth as poflible ; for if the attempt to 
correct the deformity be deferred, the ftrength of the mufcies will 
increafe; they will become confirmed in their faulty action; the 
preflure made in walking will aggravate the diftprtjopy‘and the 
bones will at length be rigidly offified and mis-faafien 3 Yet, even 
under thefe circumftances, confiderably benefit ,may.be ,gbtained 


from the ufe of bandages. Thofe which Aagreniglty ed jegiM a.’ Sitet .? 


drake are elaftic, The limb is beouglt Ento'a Tigi politian. Lig 
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means of a {pring, and many different fprings are ufed in the courfe 
of the cure, fo that the force employed is always adapted to the feel- 
ings of the patient and the exigency of the cafe. 


A new Sifiem of Phyfiology, comprehending the Laws by which ani- 
mated Beings tn gencra', and the Human Species in particular, are 
overned, in their feveral States of Health and Difeafe. By 
Richard Saumariz, Surgeon to the Magdaicn Hofpital. 2 Vols, 

8vo. 145. Boards. Kobinfons. 17098. 

Left any of our readers, upon perufing the title of this work, 
fhould fuppofe that it treated merely of the phyfiology of the ani- 
mal body, we fhall copy the Table of Contents of the firft volume, 
to fhow the diverfity of fubje&s which it compréhends, and to 

- point out the paths by which the author arrives at his ultimate ob- 
ject, the phyfiology of the human body. 


* € On the general Properties of Common, of Living, and of 

Dead Matter.—On the particular Properties of Living and Dead 
Matter.—Of Common Matter..Of the Materialifts.—Of the 
Oxygenous Philofophers.—Of the Brunonian Syftem,—Of Dr. 
Darwin’s Doéirine.-—The Proceilion of Living Beings.—Final 
Caufe of Vegetable Exiftence.—Final Caufe of Brutal Exiftence. 
—The Sentient Principle is not the fame as the Living. —The final 
Caufe of Human Exiftence.—Of the Means by which the final 
Caufe of Human Exiftence is attained.—Of the College of Phy- 
ficians.— Of the Corporation of Surgeons.—Of the Means by which 
Individuals attain the final Caufe of their Exiftence.—The Relation 
Man bears to the Deity —The Relation of Deity to Man.—Of the 
anatomical Structure of the vegetable Syf{tem.—Of the Decompo- 
fition and Death of the vegetable Syitem.—Of vegetable Tempe- 
rature.—Of the Mode of Propagation in different animal Syftems, 
from the more fimple to the more complicated.—Of the Mode of 
Generation of the Kangaroo.—On the proximate Caufe of G:ftrum. 
—Of Propagation in the Human Species.—Of Menftruation.—Of _ 
the Teftes, or generating Organs of the Male.’ 


Mr. Saumarez reafons in a different manner from that which is 
ufually deemed the beft: inftead of collecting, arranging, and 
comparing effects, in order to inveftigate their caufes, he firft finds 
out the caufe, and then traces its agency through the various effects 
which it produces. But it may naturally be atked, how is he able 
fo promptly to difcover the caufes of things? By certain felf-evi- 
dent truths, he would reply. Thus, having determined in his own 
mind, that common matter is paflive, and living matter aétive, 
he at once embraces Mr. Hunte:’s opinion of the materia vite, 
and carvies his ideas of its powers to a greater extent than that ce- 
lebrated phyfiologift. The whole of the work is ftrongly tinétured 
with fuch notions, and modes af reafoning ; and the author feems, 
to have read and thought upon moft fubjeéts, conneéted with the: 
phyfiology. ‘ef, ‘the animal body, without that profundity which 
would repersit Meceflary for us to give an abftraét of his opinions. 
We are induced fo add, that, where he treats of what appears to 

‘ fisthe Meee Audieel WHE wives a very imperfect account of the 
ated’ fe, ae = we %e, bee 
: pueleint Pote ‘wt: poytiolugy? + | 
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NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


A Short Hiftory of Infedts, (extracted from Works of Credit) defigne 
ed asan Introduction to the Study of that Branch of Natural Hiftory, 
and as a Pocket Companion to thofe who vifit the Leverian Mufcum. 
1zmo. 35. 6d. fewed. White. 1797. 


We have been highly pleafed with this little manual, which 
defcribes each order and genus of infects, and gives a fhort account 
of the manners, food, &c. of fome of the more remarkable fpecies, 
The plates, in execution, excel thofe of fimilar publications, The 
arrangement is that of Linnzus. 


Elements of Chemiftry, and Natural Hiftory. To which is prefixed the 
Philofophy of Chemiffry. By A. F.-Fourcrev.  Tranflated from 
the Fourth and laft. Edition of the original Fiench Work, by R. 
Heron. 4 Vols, 8vo. 1. 4s. Boards. Murray and Highley. 


It is fufficient to announce this tranflation from the fourth edition 
of Fourcroy. The féurth chiefly differs from the third * in being 
more explicit: itis very flightly enlarged, and not materially altered ; 
for, in that, the new theery wasadopted. The tranflator’s ftyle is im- 
proved; and, on the whole, the prefent edition merits our regard, 


Vocabulary and Tables of the Old and New Nomenclatures of the 
Names of all the Subjeéts of Chemical Science: the O.d Nomencla- 
ture being that which was employed by Chemifts in general, before 
the Difcoveries of the late M. Lavoifier: the New Nomenclature 
being that which was invented by the joint Labou's of Meffrs. 
de Morveau, Lavoifier, Berthollet, aud Fourcroy, in 1787. 8vor 
4s. Boards. Murray and Highley. 


Thefe tables and the vocabulary are well known to modern che- 
mifts, and make a part of Mr. Heron’s tranflation of Fourcroy’s 
fourth edition. The ‘ Difcourfe on Modern Chemiftry,’ which 
precedes, included alfo in Mr. Heron’s publication, is a flight ele- 
mentary treatife, adapted to the ufe of learners, 


RELIGION. 


Remarks on Revelation and Infidelity: being the Subfance of feveral 
Speeches lately delivered in a private Literary Society in Edinburgh: 
with Anecdotes of Two of the Members; and an Appendix, con- 
taining Iwo Letters which have fince paffed between them. By 
A. M. Secretary. 12m0. 35 fewed, Vernor and Hood. 1797. 


‘ That we fhould have our feminaries of learning contaminated 
by infolent foreigners, as mentioned in your letter ; that we fhould 
have our youth perverted; our mode of education traduced; and 
our religion and laws calumniated, by exotics, totally unacquainted 
with them, and of whom we know nothing, — is, if poffible, ftill 
more intolerable. Men have certainly a right to think of the go- 
vernment and policy of foreign ftates as they pleafe; but no man 





* The fecond edition was tranflated by Mr. Nicholfon ; and a volume was 
publifhed in 1789, containing the additions of the third. 
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can be at liberty, while under the protection of any ftate, to coris 
tribute to its overthrow, or to render its fubjeéts diffatisfied with 
their religion and Jaws ;' not merely becaufe he can probably be no 
good judge of either, but becaufe fuch conduét is morally and fun 
damentally wrong.’ Pp. 344. 

What would this debater have faid of the early Chriftians, who 
undertook long and dangerous per egrinations, to render people 
diffatisfied with their opinions, and to exhort them to a change? 
We were forry to find fuch an " inflance of illiberality in the work’ 
before us; and it alfo gave us fume difpleafure to obferve the ano- 
nymous writer alluding to the academical conduct of an unfortu- 
nate man, condemned by Scotifh law to live in New South Wales. 
We have every reafon to believe that the infinuation is unfounded. 
The plan of the work i is to give the remarks in the form of {pecches 
at a debating club in § Scotland ; ; and the matter in general ts fupe- 
rior to the manner : but, after the excellent apology of the bifhop 
of Llandaff, we cannot recommend this production to our readers 
on either fide of the Tweed. 


Al Sermon, — in the Church of St. Fohn Baptif[, Wakefield, 
December 19th, 1797, on Occafion of a general Thank/giving to 
Almighty God for ‘the many fignal and important Vidlories, which , 
his Divine Providence hath vouc bfafed to his Mayefty’s Fleets in the 
Courfe of the prefent War. By the Rev. Richard Munkhoufe, 
D.D. Ee. 8vo. 15. 6d. Rivingtons.: 1708. 


A political rhapfody !—A late illiberal poem is more frequently 
quoted than the Bible; and, from the warm attachment of this 
preacher to the anonymous fatirift, we were not furprifed at the 


following and fimila: - Janeua 2e. © Him I pronounce a traitor to 
his country.” We mutt ior n the preacher that the pulpit is not 
the place for his denunciations. ¢ That country which (if it hasa 


fault) is too good for ek ie grumbling hive that battens on its gene- 
rous foil, and neftles with its ffi ings In its nurturing bofom.’ This 
ftyle does not become the preacher ot righteoufnets. 


Deliverance from Enemies, a Ground for Thank kfviving. A Sermon, 

aoectgge on the Day of geacral Fhankfeiving, Diceteber 19th, 

797, in the Chapel of the Ajyl um for Female -rphans, by William 
Apuiter, A.M. &e. 8v0. 64. Rivingtons. 1798. 


The beft fentiment in this difcourfe, which does credit to its 
author, deferves at all times, but more particularly at the prefent 
crifis, the feridus attention of the public. 


‘Our bdleffed Saviour has taught us to love our enemies; 
to forvive thofe who have injured us, to be ready to make 
every overture for the fake of peace. They who are the firft to 
feek for reconciliation, have generally mott goodnefs as well as 
juttice on their fide. Our enemies may curfe, but we muft blefs. 
Although our overtures of peace have bec " perverfely mifrepre- 
fented, and obftinately refufed, yet whenever a proipect of recon- 
ciliation fhall open, it never can be beneath a.great and Chriftian 
nation to come forward again, to forget the indignities which are 
patt, and to be more ready to be reconciled, than to retaliate in- 
wrles,’ P. 15. : 
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An Apology for Human Nature. By the late reverend and learned 
Charles Bulkley. With a prefatory Addrefs to William Wilberforce, 
E/q. by Fohn Evans, A.M. i2mo. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


Of the two fyftems which contend for fuperiority.in the moral 
world, one fuppofes, that man is by nature a deteftable being in 
the fight of God ; the other, that he makes himfelf fo by his habits 
and vices. ‘The former leads to the eftablifhment of an omnipotent 
evil principle in the world ; and, when rectified by the purer no- 
tions of the gofpel, it ftill leaves its adherents attached to a very 
gloomy fet of principles ; or, if they are releafed by what they call 
the new birth, it permits them to give way to all the raptures of 
enthufiafm. The latter feems more favourable to the perfection of 
a human being in every virtue, as it excites him to fhut up the 
avenues to vice, and to cultivate thofe talents which will make him 
miore acceptable in the eyes of hiscreator. This work follows the 
Jatter fyftem ; in favour of which, the author argues with piety and 
ftrength of reafoning. Indeed, the very title feems to carry con- 
viction on his fide of the queftion. An apology for human nature 
is a defence of men for being born, or a defence of God for pro- 
ducing fuch a being ‘as man. 

The addrefs to Mr. Wilberforce is very refpeétful ; and, if it 
fhould not produce the defired effeét, the writer has at leaft afford- 
ed fome gratification tothe ferious part of the public, in thus bring- 
ing forward thefe valuable remains of his pious and excellent friend. 


Exgland’s Privileges: a Thankfgiving Sermon, preached in the Dio- 
cefe of Hereford, on Tuefday, December 19, 1797. By the Reve 
D. Lioyd, Sc. Bvo0. is. Dilly. 1797. 
We cannot fpeak, in terms of praife, either of the fenfe or the 

language of this difcourfe. 


EDUCATION. 


The Improvement of Time for the Infiruchon of Children. $8vo. 6d. 
Darton and Harvey. 1797. 


Truth and Filial Love. A Little Drama. In three A@s. So. 15. 
Lee and Hurft. 1797. 


Thefe little productions belong to that ufeful clafs of writings 
for the entertainment and inftruction of children, to which fome 
of the moft efteemed writers in our nation have not difdained to 
make additions. We have no objection to offer to thefe two 
produétions, except that, in the firft, the character of the late 
king of Sweden would better have been omitted, as political 
characters of recent times are out of place in books intended for 


children. 


‘POETRY. 

The Hurricane: a Theofophical and Weftern Eclogue. To which is 

fubjoined, a Sslitary Effufion in a Summer's Evening. By William | 
Gilbert. 8vo. 35. 6d. Crofby. 

We have never had occafion.to notice a more extraordinary 
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work than the prefent. The theo/> Py of the eclogue we do not 


etly comprehend ; nor fhould we have difcovered that ‘ more 
is meant than meets the ear,’ were not this myftical meaning ear- 
neftly enforced inthe notes. Theauthor feems deeply convinced 
of the importance of his opinions. 


¢ To the world I give them’ (he fays); ‘I muft give them; 
for each claims his own, and the derived progeny as eagerly con- 
verfes the claim. To try to with-hold them would be vain, and it 
would be pufillanimous, thievifh, and tyrannical: and to exclude 
an individual from a free choice of receiving the fruit of my 
elaboration, would be murder. Therefore, I pour out and drain 
the phial on the air and to the four winds of heaven; and I do 
it moft fearlefsly.’ P. 102. 


_ Mr. Gilbert will not be furprifed if we forbear to comment on 
his extenfive notes: he fays himfelf — 


-*© TAM NOT UNDERSTOOD. ’Tis well. 
I] UNDERSTAND MYSELF. It is better.’ p. 92. 


The fubje& of the poem is the prefervation of a female from 
fhipwreck, who remains in the veflel after the crew and the other 
pafléngers have left it for their boats, and perifhed. The veffel is 
driven up a creek, and fafely ftranded. 


¢ No hand remained. The tempeft was her pilot, 
And the mighty arm that winged the ruin.’ Pp, 26. 


Elmira, who has Nlept through the ftorm, now awakes, and finds 
herfelf in fafety. Here we have a beautiful comparifon;: 


* So infant fpirits, 
Who wing their animating flight of death 
In pleafing flumbers from their mothers’ arms, 
Alight unknowing on celeftial ground.’ rp. 2g. 


The poet meets her, and the converfation between them is oddly 
diftinguifhed as a dramatic dialogue between Elmira and I. This 
is the whole fubject, and the doétrine inferred from it feems to be 
the torpid refignation of Turkith fatalifm. 

The author’s metre is as eccentric as his theofophy. Asa {pes 
cimen, we extraét his defcription of the ftorm: 


¢ Juft where the horizon bends to meet the wave, 
Within the fartheft reach of human ken, 

A saiL appeared. - The mild ray far beaming 
From the weftern fun glanced on her canvas, 
And beheld it fpread before the rifing breeze. 
The rifing breeze far from the northward moved, 
Ruffling along, and blackened as it came. 

The affrighted plover from its blaft retired ; 

The lizard neftled in the watchman’s hut, 

And heavy, awful, gloom poured deepening on, 
Soon reigning darknefs o’er creation drew 

The deep-black curtain of involving night : 

The tempeft thickened ; amd the dark wind howled 
Encreafing horrors and fublimer blafts 
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Heavy the deep-hung atmofphere along. 

Retired as foon as ftraws around me felt 

The wind, I, hence, enjoyed in filent peace 

The rending gale. But ever and anon, 

Some crafh of trees or noife of fwift deftruétion 
Met my ear. Soon the expe‘ted fignals of 
Diftrefs roll through the heavy ftorm: the wind 
Almoft fuppreffed the deep-mouthed found it bore, 
Reiterate at rapid intervals, . 

The guns were heard, and oft times joined the thunder. 
The firing ceafed. The aggravated ftorm rode 
Wide and unrivalled through the midnight air. 

All elfe was filence.’ 


Poems on interefling Events in the Reign of King Edward Ill. writ- 
ten in the Year MCCCLII. By Laurence Minot.. With a Pre- 
face, Differtations, Notes, and a Glofary. 800. 6s. Boards. 
Egerton. 


This old author was refcued from obfcurity by a remarkable 
circumftance. Some former poffeffor of the manufeript in which 
his poems are contained had written his name, Richard Chawfer, 
on one of the fupernumerary leaves, The compiler of the Cotton 
catalogue, printed at Oxford in 1696, converted this fignature into 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and therefore defcribed the volume in thefe 
words: CHaucer. Exemplar emendate fcriptem. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
whilft he was preparing his edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
confulted this manufcript, and difcovered the poems of Laurence 
Minot ; a perfon whofe name appears to have been totally forgotten. 

The verfification of this poet is uncommonly eafy and harmo- 
nious for the period in which he lived, and an alliteration, as ftu- 
died as that of Pierce Plowman, runs through al! his varieties of 
metre. He has not the dull prolixity of many early authors; nor 
do we find in his remains thofe pictures of ancient times and man- 
ners, from which early writers derive their greateft value. In the 
eafy flow of his language, he certainly equals Chaucer; but here 
the merit of Laurence Minot ends, 

We fubjoin a fhort extract. 


¢ War this winter oway, 
Wele wald i wene 
That fomer fuld {chew him 
In fchawes ful fchene ; 
Both the lely and the lipard 
Suld geder on a grene, 
Mari, have minde of thi man, 
Thou whote wham i mene ; 
Lady, think what i mene, 
I mak thee my mone ; 
Thou wreke yude king Edward 
On wikked fyr John. 


¢ Of Gynes fu! gladly 
Now will j bigin, 
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We wote wele that woning 
Was wikked for to win: 
Crift, that fwelt on the rode, 
For fake of mans fyn, 
‘Hald tham in gude hele 
That now er tharein ! 
Inglis-men er tharein, 
The kaftell to kepe ; 
And John of France es fo wroth 
For wo will he wepe.’ Pp. 48. 


The notes chiefly confift of extraéts from our old chronicles, re- 
Jating to the events celebrated in the poems: they occupy more 
than one half of the volume, and are, we think, unneceffarily ex- 
tended. 


Epifile from Lady Grange to Edward D » Efq. written 
during her Confinement in the Ifland of St. Kilda. 4to. 25. Ca- 
dell and Davies. 17098. 


A more interefting ftory than that of lady Grange can fcarcely 
be found in the annals of romance. The genius of this writer, 
however, is not adequate to the fubjeé&t. The lines defcriptive of 
St. Kilda are merely defcriptive, without that mixture of feeling 
which fhould give them the appearance of dramatic nature : and the 
fatire is altogether mifplaced. But the author is certainly not 
without talents ; and his verfification is harmonious and fpirited. 


¢ While ftruggling pangs this tortured bofom rend, 
The blifs by heaven denied, Defpair fhall lend. 
Within this lonely cell, this defert cave, 

Again I tafte the freedom Nature.gave. 

From fplendid cares and toilfome grandeur driv’n, 
I fhare the fullén dignity of heav’n. 

When the gay fun his youthful journey ran, 

Ere man had Jearn’d to be the flave of man, 

No cruel father’s avaricious rage 

Bade blooming Beauty link with withering Age. 

* Go—meet thy tott’ring hufband’s cold embrace, 
While the tear trickles down that lovely face. 
Go—act the loving matron’s tender part, 

‘Then dream of the fond youth who own’d thy heart. 
Though murder’d Love on every joy muft fteal, 
Go—teign the tranfport thou canft never feel ; 
Go—vex the midnight couch with many a figh, 
For crimfon folds fhall fhroud thy mifery ; 

Go ~ yield thy foul to frenzy,—to defpair,— 

For wealth, that cannot eate, fhall gild thy care. 
So fhall no pang my parting foul annoy, 

But thy old father’s heart fhall dance with joy.”  p. 8. 





A ftriking incident in the ftory is not noticed by this author : 
we allude to the lady’s conftant employment of fecuring letters 
trom the effeéts of water, and throwing them into the fea, in the 
hepe that they might reach fome friendly hand, 
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Effifious of Fancy. 12zmo.~ 2s Richardfon, 1798. 





Toy 


In this colleétion we find little that deferves either praife or 
cenfure. We feleét the fonnet to Commerte,.as one that will 
favourably difplay the author’s talents ; and we may obferve that 


his fentiments are always unexceptionable. 


‘ Commerce! gain-grafping power, my dubious heart 
Knows not if thou deferveft praife or blame, 
Whether the blefling of the world thou art, 

Or civilized man’s woceafing fhame. 

Could. thy wide arms unite all human kind, 

in one firm compaét of fraternal love, 

For thee the mufe her richeft wreaths fhould bind, 
For thee her ftrains in fweeteft meafures move: 
But if thy vot’riesin the gloomy den 

Of trade immur’d are callous to diftrefs, 

Or if thy hard hands forge for fellow-men 

The chains of flavery and of wretchednefs,’ 

Still fhall fhe execrate the power that gave 

Wealth to the tyrant, mifery to the flave.’ p, 25, 


The writer has improperly entitled his pieces Effufions of Fancy ; 


for we fcafcely perceive any traits of poetical imagination. 


Walter and William, an Hiftorical Ballad; tranflated from the ori« 
ginal Poem, of Richard Caur de Lion. 8vo. 25. Boofey. 1797. 


The internal evidence of this poem feeims to prove it to be mo- 


dern. Richard the Firft would not have moralifed upon 


‘ what’s entail’d 
On war’s pernicious trade.’ pi 12. 


The following ftanzas are palpably borrowed from the Lenore 


of Burger. 


‘s Hafte! hafte! clafp on thy fhining arms, 
Beltride thy fable fteed ; 
Come on! come on !—ere morning’s dawn 
The murderer fhall bleed. 


«¢ My fnorting courfer paws the ground, 
He will not —cannot ftay ; 

We've far to ride—the night is fhort, 
To vengeance hafte away.” 


«¢ To vengeance, William !—why fo late ? 
Remain tiJl dawn with me.”’ 

‘¢ Walter, the deed was dark as hell, 
As dark fhall vengeance be. 


«¢ My fnorting courfer paws the ground, 
He will not—cannot ftay ; 

We’ve far to ride—the night is fhort, 
To vengeance hafte away.” P. 19. 


If this quotation were not fufficient proof, the fhallow and angty 
arguments in the Preface juftify us in what this writer calls * {cor- 


ing him down as an imitator, or a plagiarift,’ 
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The Trap: a Poem. By a Lady. 410. 2% Oh. Richardfon, 
1797> 

¢ A little great man, 

‘Whofe life’s but a fpan, 

To a carpenter went, 

Jn the middle of Lent, 

And bid him prepare 

A trap to enfnare 

A widow and fon, 

To occafion fome fun 

To the carpenter’s wife and her cronies.’ P. g. 


This {pecimen of the poem will fuffice. 


The Age of Folly: a Poem. 4to. 25. Clarkes 1797. 


This 4ge of Folly is one of the foolifs productions of the age 
Some of the lines are tolerable, and fome are wretched, as our fpe- 
cimen will fhow. 


¢ Sad times, I ween, when bifhops Jearn to box ! 

In {pite of Paul’s epiftle—orthodox ; 

Who writes, that he who holds th’ important truft, 
Should riots fhun, be diligent, and juft: 

No ftriker—wrangler—nor given to wine— 

Nor after heaps of filthy lucre pine. 

But we’ll fuppofe the bifhop oft’ had read, 

« Fight the good fight,”’-—and you have nought to dread 5 
So finding that his limbs were ftrong and ftout, 

His reverence fairly—fought the battle out!’ P. 13. 


DRAMA. 


Secrets Worth Knowing ; a Comedy, in Five Ass As performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Thomas Morton, E/q. 
8vo. 2s. Longman. 1798. 


A concealed will and a concealed marriage are the chief incidents 
in the plot of thiscomedy. The diftrefs ceafes when the marriage 
is avowed. The humorous part partakes too much of the nature 
of broad farce ; and we fcarceiy recolleét a character more completely 
unlike any thing in nature than Roftrum the auctioneer, We fe- 
leé& a {fpecimen of this charaéter. 


* Enter Rostrum. 


© Rof: There fhe ftands. 
* Rofe. (fings) ** Deel take the wars, that hurried Willie from 
me.” 

* Rof. Who the devil is Willie—I feel very aukward. (afde.) 
How do you do ma’am? 

* Rofe. Now for a {pecimen of a modern lover. 

¢ Rof. I hear, ma'am, you have a charming eftate. 
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¢ Rog. A modern lover indeed—which eftate, in my opinion, 
fir, you value above it’s merits. | 

‘ Rof. I beg ead pardon, ma’am—no—when I am call’d in to 
value an eftate, 

‘ Rofe. Sir! —— 

¢ Rof. Zounds! no, ma’am; what I wifh to fpeak of is quite 
anothef article, I mean quite another lot—I mean quite another 
affair—’tis not the fine eftate in Worcefterthire; but, (d/u/bing.) 
but the holy eftate of matrimony, ma’am. 

‘ Rofe. Well fir, what of it ?—pray fpeak ? 

‘ Rof. (afide.) 1 am tongue-tied—’tis damned hard, I can 
only preach in my own pulpit. 

* Rofe. What did you fay, fir ? 

‘ Roj. I faid ma’am, that—I’ll try my uncle's way. (sods to ber.) 
You underftand? 

‘ Rofe. Indeed I do not. 

¢ Rof. Nor I neither. (afde.)—Ma’am ! 

* Rofe. Sir! 

© Rof. I fay—{afide.) I have it—I’ll pour forth a torrent of 
eloquence.——-Oh ! mifs, believe me, I defpife riches—ah! how 
blefied fhould I be to Jive with you in a retired and peaceful cot- 
tage; fituate io a delightful {porting country, with attached and de- 
tached offices, roomy cellaring, and commodious attics. 

‘Ref. Sir! 

‘ Rof. Together would we inhale the vernal breeze in an acre and 
a half of garden ground, crammed with efculents and choice fruit 
trees—well ftocked and cropped. 

* Rofe. The poor man is mad. 

‘ Rof. With content fmiling round us. I would not languifh 
for town enjoyments—no—tho’ fituated only an agreeable diftance 
from the turnpike road, with the accommodation of a ftage coach 
pafling daily to London. 

‘ Rofe. But fir, I hate a cottage—and when I marry —— 

‘ Rof. The premifes may be viewed with tickets, and immediate 
pofleffion had. : 

© Rofe. Quite—quite mad.— 

* Rof. Well, miis—after all that, don’t you love me ? 

* Rofe. No—(fngs.) 

“The pride of all nature was fweet Willie O !” 
‘ Rof. Damn Willie—my name is Tom.’ pP. 38. 


This piece, like moft modern comedies, will be reprefented for 
a feafon, and then configned to oblivion. 





Blue Bleard; or, Female Curiofity! a Dramatick Romance. Writ- 
ten by George Colman, the Younger. 8vo. 15 6d. Cadelland 
Davies. 1798. 


To fupply the place of harlequinade by an entertainment which 
admits the pomp of pantomimic fpeétacle without its buffoonery, 
and heightens its effe€ts by dramatic dialogue, was certainly a com- 
mendable attempt ; and for this purpofe Mr. Colman judicioufly 
made choice of a popular ftory. In the charaéter of Abomelique, 
wer ife Blue-Beard, the old acquaintance of our childhood. 
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The dialogue is amufing ; and it afpiresto nothing more. A fhort 
{pecimen of the humorous part will fuffice; it is the kind of wit 
which is obvious to every one, and with which therefore all are in 


fome degree pleafed. . 

‘ Tbrahim. Mercy on me !—I quake in my cloaths like a cold 
jelly in a bag! They are battering the caftle to pieces. Iam the 
unluckieft Muffulman in all Turkey ! Here’s a building that has 
ftood wind and weather this age, and the moment I pop my nofe 
into it, it begins tumbling about my ears.— [ Shouts. 


‘Acry of To Arms! to Arms! 


Toarms! O, dear !—I had much rather to legs, if I knew which 
way toefcape. Now I fhall be expected to put myfelf in the front 
of the ranks, becaufe Tam Major Domo ;—but, if Ido, I'll give 
them leave to mince the Major Domo for his fon-in-law’s fupper, 


(ALARUM). 
¢ Enter rift. Suave. 


€O Mahomet! what’s that ? 

© sft. Slave. An enemy is on the walls. 

¢ Igra. Then, you cowardly rafcal, do you go and knock him 
into the ditch. 

6 aft. Slave. We wait for you. You are appointed our leader——= 
There is no difcipline without you.u—We want a head. 

‘ Igra. Do you ?—So fhall I, if I go with you.x—Get on before 
— Tell ’em to fight like fury ;—and Pll be with them, to reward 
their valour, when it’s all over.—Run that way, that leads into 
the action. 

¢ ift. Slave. I will. [ Exit Slave. 

‘Jbra. And I'll run this way, that leads out of it. [ Exit. 


© (Shouts, Alarum, Sc.)? P. 49. 


NOVELS, &c. 


The Hiftory of Sir George Warrington; or, The Political Duixote. 
By the Author of the Female Quixotes, 3 Vols. isme, 105, 6d, 
Sewed. , Bell. 1797. 

The hero of this novel is introduced tothe reader’s acquaintance 
in the following terms. 

‘He was juft twentv-one, and, having loft his father. about 
eight months, was in full poffeflion of an unincumbered eftate 
oF fix thoufand pounds a year. His countenarice was open, 
animated, and interefting: his eyes expreflive of more good fenfe 
than his tougue had ever yet uttered: his complexion would have 
been too fair, but that the glow of health, added to the effeéts of 
the fun, to which he was conftantly expofed, gave it a darker 
fhade; and his features, though not exactly regular, were fuch as 
no one could obferve without pronouncing him a handfome young 
man, His air had fomething in it of natural grace, as his addrefs 
had of natural courtefy, which it was eafily perceived a few months 
intercourfé with the great world would convert into elegance, as, 
though ruftic, he was by no means vulgar; for that politenefe 
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which fprings from an innate wifh of pleafing, ‘and that dignity 
which is ever the refult of confcious worth and native integrity, 
require but little artificial polifh to render their poffeffors not 
merely efteemed but admired.’ Vol. i. Pp. 12. 


Sir George is not long on the ftage before he has tite misfortune 
to be thrown from his horfe, and to break one of his legs, In 
the melancholy retirement 'impofed upon him by this accident, he 
becomes fond of reading; and, among other books which the, 
vicar of the parifh puts into his hands, he meets with Paine’s Rights 
of Man, and commences his political Quixotifm, by declaring 
himfelf a champion for univerfal liberty and general equality. 
' His zeal, however, is foon allayed by the adventures of a foot- 
man, who had contrived to run away with his mafter’s daughter. 
This young lady is refcued by our hero, and reftored to her 
parents. Heafterwards has an interview with a lady of the name 
of Moreland, who had entered a convent in France, and was 
obliged to leave that country in confequence of the revolution. 
On coming to England the found herfelf without the means of 
fubfiftence. Our Quixote is charmed with her perfon and addrefs, 
and puts her under the protection of perfons of honour and in- 
tegrity. In fhort, after various peregrinations and adventures, he 
is convinced of the folly of his principles, and of the_impoffibi- 
lity of his being able to do much good. He therefore clofes his 
wanderings, and marries Louifa Moreland. 

In thefe volumes we do not find any thing that can deprave 
the underftanding, or corrupt the heart; and it is proper to 
add, that there are fome happy delineations of character, and 
juft remarks on the manners and principles of the prefent age. 
We refer particularly to our author’s account of the Kettering ta- 
mily—the Thorntons—Mifs Carruther, and Louifa Moreland, 
The fhort fketch of Mrs. Wilmot, with which we fhall clofe this 
article, is not ill executed. 


‘Mrs. Wilmot was a woman of a very peculiar kind; fhe had 
no charaéter at all: though this affertion of mine is in direé& 
oppofition to that line of Pope which declares it to be the fate of 
moft women: but this I deny ; nor will any of my readers con- 
tradi me. Let them recollect whether, among their own ac- 
quaintance, the generality of the fair fex do not belong to fome of 
the following claffes: the gay, the witty, the learned, the pedantic, 
the referved, the capricious, the extravagant, the covetous, the 
vain, the haughty, the humble, or the fantaftic. But Mrs, Wil- 
mot had a claiin to none of thefe charaéteriftics; fhe was equally’ 
free from virtues and from vices; the moft extreme and uncon- 
querable indolence was the only prominent feature of her mind, 
However, as, by a fort of mechanical management, without much 
exertion, thé contrived to prefide in the family and to regulate it 
without extravagance, Mr. Wilmot was very well contented. He 
knew the did not fave fo much as the wives of fome of his ac- 
quaintance, but then he was well affured fhe did not fpend; and, 
on an average, he thought himfelf more fortunate than many of 
his friends whofe ladies decorated their own perfons with, what 
they {pared from the hoyfe and table. But the moft unpardonable 
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effect of her negligence was, the little pains fhe took to adorn her 
daughters and fet them forward in the world. Unlike all mothers, 
fhe never confulted their perfons or their appearance in the pattern 
of a new gown; was never folicitous to chaperon them to public 
places, or ccr.trive {chemes to draw in young men to dance with 
them ; never was anxious to invite gentlemen of. fortune to their 
houfe, and then entertain them with the fuperior merit of her 
children, faying, ‘what a good wife the eldeft would make! and 
how well fhe underftocd the ceconomy of a family! hiating that 
the Mifs Beechcrofts and the Mifs Anneflys knew nothing but 
the fafhions: that the youngeft wes fuch a mild tempered creature, 
fhe muft never mairy unlc{s fhe met with a man as amiable as her- 
felf; and that the fecond was, in any kind of ilinels, the beft 
nurfe imaginable.” Vol. ii. P. 94. 


The Reétor’s Son. By Anne Plum; tre, Author of Antoinette. 3 Fols. 
12mo. 10s. 6d, Seed. Lee and Hurft. 1798. 

Thofe readers who do not regard the probability of a ftory 
may derive pleafure from this work. Though we do not conf- 
der it as having any great merit, it is not altogether contemptible, 
Tie Rock; or, Alfred and Anna. A Scottifi Tale, By a Young 

Lady. 2 Vols, t2mo. 75. Sewed. Lee and Hurit, 17098. 


This -tale is crowded with adventures; the language is fre- 
quently inaccurate; and the ideas are fometimes confufed, * The 


forrowing angel who enrols the day,’ is faid to § dip his pen in 


blood, in fpoil, in defolation !’ 
Ellinor ; or,.the World as it is. A Novel. By Mary Ann Hanway. 
4 Vols. 12zmo. 18s, Boards. Lane. 1798. . 

The ftory is interefting; and the fentiments are unexception- 

able. We fometimes meet with.an unpleafant pertnefs in the 

ftyle; but it would be well if circulating libraries: contained na 

worfe books than Ellinor. 

Hannah Hewit ; or, the Female Crufoe. Being the Hifory of .a Wo- 
man of uncommon mental, and perjoual Accomplifhments ; who, after 
a variety of extraordinary and interefiing Adventures in almoft 
every Station of Life, from fplendid Profperity to abje Adverfity, 
was cafi away in the Grofvenor Eaft-Iudiaman: and became for 
three Years the fole Inhabitant of an ifland, in the South Seas. 
Suppofed to be written by berfeif. 3 Vols. Bro. 42s. Dibdin. 
This is a profeffed imitation of the Robinfon Crufoe of De-Foe ; 


" but it does not exhibit one {park of the genius difplaved in that 


celebrated novel. It affords little amufement, and excites little 
intereft. The adventures are grofsly improbable, the dialogue 
vulgar, and the fentiments trite. : 


Clara Lennox; or, the Diftreffed Widow. A Novel. Founded on 
Fads. Interfperfed with an biflorical Defeription of the The of 
Man. Ry Mrs. Lee. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Sewed. Parfons. 1797. 
The authorefs profeffes that the intention of this effort is ‘ta 

expofe the infidious arts of hypocrify, and the malevolent ef- 

fects of jealoufy, difguited under the femblance of friendship, 
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and alfo to illuftrate an example of virtue patiently fuffering uns 
der the moft bitter-perfecution.’ And fhe trufts: that * the whole 
being drawn from characters in real Jife, will be confidered: by 
the candid and-indulgent reader, as fome apology for the: nus 
merous defects of its ftyle and execution.’ We are forry that we 
cannot adimit this apology, becaufe, in a novel, we do not ex: 
pect characters in real life, and becaufe we ftrongly fufpeé, that, 
although the foundation of this novel may be in fa@, the fuper- 
ftructure is mere fiction. This, however, is no objeétion to its 
ufeful tendency; and it may be read with fome advantage: as 
well as with pleafure. But it contains none of thofe ftriking de- 
lineations of conduct off paffion’which flow an intimate know- 
ledge of the human mind; and the language is often vulgar and 
ungrammatical. ee PR yA 
Moral Tal:s : confjfting of the Reconciliation,.a Sketch of the Belvoir 
Family. A Fairy Tale in the Modern Stile. Clementia and Malis - 
tia, a Fairy Tale in the Ancient Stile. Charles and Maria, a No- 
vel, founded on Fa&. The béf? Heart in the World, a Novel, the 
Offspring of Fancy. By Fofeph Mofer, Efq. 2 Vols. 12m0. 75, 
Boards, Rivingtons. 1797. 
- In the modern fairy tale, the introduction of the fairy is ufe- 
lefs. Mr. Mofer mentions ¢ fays, fairies, and elves,’ as different 
{fpecies of airy beings. This is ftrange ignorance for one who 
makes ufe of their agency. 


The Siamefe Tales: being a Colleétion of Stories told to the Son of the 
Mandarin Sam-Sib, for tbe Purpofe of engaging his Mind in the 
Love of Truth and Virtue. With an Hiftorical Account of -the 
Kingdom of Siam. To which is added the principal Maxims of 
the Talapoins. Tranflated from the Siamefe. 12mo. 2s. Ver- 
nor amd Hood. 1797. 


Thefe tales are calculated to promote ‘ the love of virtue 
through the medium of fiétion.’? They are fufficiently interefting to 
attraét the attention of youth; and, although they poflefs none 
of the fplendid imagery of the Arabian tales, their morality is 
fuch as cannot be prefented in too many fhapes, 


Interefting Tales, felected and tranjlated from the German. 2m0. 35. 

Lane. 1797. ' 

We have fome doubts whether thefe tales were tranflated from 

the German ; but we are clearly of opinion that they were not 
worth the trouble of tranflation. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Reflections on the Surgeons’ Bill: in Anfwer to three Pamphlets * in De- 
fence of that Bill. By Jobn Ring, Member of the Corporation of 
Surgeons. 8vo. 4s. 6a. Boards. Hookham and Carpenter, 1798. 


Mr. Ring criticifes the pamphlets publifhed by the advocates 
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of the court of affiftants of the company of furgeons; but, as he 
is profeffedly of the oppofite party, a perfectly candid examination 
of thofe pieces was hardly to be expected. ‘There is, in this book, 
a very improper degree of perfonality, which, combined with 
the author’s fondnefs for playing with words, and even letters, 
takes away his attention from arguments, and from the fubject 
of Confideration. When we fpoke of Mr. Ring’s playing with 
letters, we alluded to the following paffage relating to Mr. Cheva- 
lier, who is a mafter of arts, and the author of one of the books 
criticifed by Mr. Ring. 

¢ Whether he was really the author of the book, or only fa- 
thered the offspring of another, as fome ffifpect to have been the 
cafe, he deferves to have the fourth letter of the alphabet added 
to his degree ; and the three letters brought into clofe conjunc- 
tion. ' It might then be faid, that much learning had made him 


mad.’ Pp. 224. 


_ Such trifling ought not to have been indulged. There are two 
ebjeéts, however, which are properly brought forward to public 
notice, The bufinefs to be tranfaéted by the directors of the 
company is of a two-fold nature — judicial and {cientific; but 
the latter is moft important becaufe it contributes in the greateft 
degree to the general good. 


* It has been propofed, for the examiners and the court. of 
affifiants to be a diftinét body: which is agreeable to reafon, and 
to the act of parliament ; though it may not be agreeable to the 
withes of the framers of a corporation. For the able difcharge of 
‘the duties of an examiner, in which the public intereft in the 
eeeete confifts, and by which the honour of the corporation 
muit be fupported, great abilities are requifite; for faving or 
{pending a few pounds, fhillings, and pence, mediocrity of talents 
may fuffice. 

‘1 can fee no reafon why the court of affiftants fhould not be 
allowed a compenfation for their trouble, as well as the court of 
examiners: but I would abolifh all dinners at the expenfe of the 
corporation; which have too much refemblance to the feafts of 

arifh officers, and look too much like embezzlement, to be cre- 
ditable in a learned fociety. 

¢ Should the profeffional and the pecuniary departments be fe- 

ted, as is here propofed, a place in the court of afliftants, or 
among the auditors, will be no object of ambition ; having no 
tendency to raife its poffeffor to the rank of an examiner. It will 
therefore be juft and politic, to hold out to thofe who are 
elected to fuch offices, a profpect of reafonable remuneration. 
It is not natural, nor agreeable to experience, to expect, that an 
rfons will be defirous of bearing the fcrip, like Judas, unlefs 
they mean, like Judas, to betray.’ P. 108. 


On the neceflity of obliging perfons, in every department of 
medicine, to fubmit to an examination before they are permitted 
to practife, Mr. Ring obferves ; 
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‘ It.is but juftice to remind our legiflators, that there is no 
law now in force-to prevent men or women from practifing mid- 
wifery without an examination. . The-college of phyficians have, 
indeed, inftituted.a new order of practitioners, called licentiates 
in midwifery. In this order.they admit fuch as voluntarily offer 
themfelves, provided they pafs their examination. This cere- 
mony is rather too ridiculous to be paffed over without fome 
animadverfion. . Thofe who profefs the practice, are examined 
by thofe who do not.’ P. 174. 


An Hiftorical Account of the City of Hereford. With fome Remarks on 
the River Wye, and tie Natural and Artificial Beauties contiguous 
to its Banks, from Brobery to Wilton. Embellified with elegant 

| Views, Plans, ce. By Fokn Price. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Faulder. 


- The compiler of ‘this work reprefents himfelf as a young lite- 
rary adventurer ; and he modeftly declares his readinefs to pay a 
proper attention to the fentiments and advice of the periodical 
reviewers, ¢ who generally fpeak the opinion of the public,’ or ra« 
ther the opinion which they, would wifh the public to form. He 
had before appeared as a topographer, by publifhing an account 
of Leominfter * ; but the prefent work is preferable to his.former 
production. 

That a confiderable town ftood near the {pot now occupied 
by Hereford, when the Romans were in pofieffion, not ¢ of this 
ifland’ (as Mr. Price too comprehenfivély remarks), but of the 
greater part of it, we have juit reafon to believe ; but it was ina 
ruinous ftate during the earlier part of the heptarchy ; and the 
Saxon town was not built exaétly in the fame fituation. The 
latter began to flourifh after the erection of the bifhopric; but it 
was nearly deitroyed by the Welfh in the reign of Edward ‘the 
Confeflor. It was, however, quickly re-built, and well-fortified 
for that ‘age. 

The hiftory of the city is followed by an account of its pre- 
fent itate. Mr. Price cenfures thofe writers who have’ repre- 
fented the fituation as unhealthy; defcribes the place with ac- 
curacy; attributes to it 1361 habitable houfes, and 6007 inhabi-. 
tants; and fpeaks unfavourably~ of its tradé and manufaétures, 
but expects that great benefit will be derived from the canal 
which is yet unfinifhed. 

The other contents of the volume are, accounts of the bi- 
fhopric, of the fucceffive occupants of the fee, of the churches 
and various public buildings, of the eminent perfons (very few in 
number) who were born in this city, of the noblemen who de- 
tived titles ‘from it, and of the villas and profpects near the 
Wye. There is alfo an Appendix, which contains no interefting 
matter. 

This work will pleafe the cultivators of topography ; but at will 
not be equally pleafing to all, as there are many, we believe, who 
would with, for a more extended account of an ancient epifcopal 
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city, while others will think the prefent volume too copious. 
Our opinion is, that it includes various fuperfluities; and we 
would therefore, in cafe of a new edition, advife the compiler-to 
exercife the arts of retrenchment and-compreffion. 


Biographical Curiofities; or, various Pidures of Human Nature, 
containing original and authentick Memoirs of Daniel Daacer, Efqe 
an extraordinary Mifer, Sc. 12mo. 35. Od. Ridgway. 1797. 
We can fafely recommend this volume, as an agreeable compa- 
nion for curfory readers. The lives are felected with judgmenr, 
and from the beft authorities. - They do not all convey an equal 
rtion of inftruétion ; but all abound with curious ¢raits of hu- 
man character. The principal lives are thofe of Daniel Dancer, 
oes Hanway, Elwes, Ludwig, Tycho Brahe, Eugene Aram, 
japier, Metcalf, Brindley, and La Fontaine. . The life of Dan- 
cer, we are informed, is here firft publifhed. This man was as 
great a mifer-as Elwes; but his meannefs is rather more difguiting. 
in detail. Elwes was more fortunate in a biographer. 


Gretna Green, or, Cupid's Introduétion to the Temple of Hymen ; de- 
tribing many curious Scenes, Love Anecdotes, and Charaders, in 
Profe and Verfe: calculated for the Extertajument of both Sexes. 
By Cupid’s Secretary, A.M. 12mo. 6d. Milne. 1798. 


We here find fome good advice, mingled with a quantity of vul- 
gar trafh, fitted perhaps ‘ for the entertainment of both fexes’ at 
a country fair. : 


Critical and Poetical Works, by F. Penn, Efq. 8v0. 6s. Boardss 
: Elmily and Bremner. 1797. 


Tn the critical part of this volume is a tranflation.of Ranieri di 
Calfabigi’s letter to count Alfieri, on tragedy, with notes, in which 

r, Penn again defends his propofed improvements of dramatie¢ 
writing, and refers to his own ‘ Battle of Eddington’ as an example. 
The postion part is chiefly compofed of tranflations. The felec- 
tion from Petrarch has been judicioufly made : it contains an exam- 
ple of every {pecies of writing found in that author ; and we could 
wifh to fee this plan purfued with regard to other poets. We can- 
not, however, praife the execution ; for the fentences are per- 
plexed, and the poetry is harfh and unpleafant. Of Mr.’ Penn’s 
original pieces, we may aflirm, that they difplay little genius. 


The New Brighton Guide ; or, Companion for Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen to all the Weatering-Places in Great Britain. With 
Notes, Hifiortcal, Moral, and Perfonal. 8vo. 25. Symonds, 


4 Looking-Glafs for the Royal Family: ewith Documents for Britif> 
Ladies, and all Foreigners refiding in London. Being a Poftfcript to 
ae new Brighton Guide. By Fobn Williams, whofe public Appel- 
lation is Anthony Pafquin. 80. 15. 64. Symonds. 


Thefe pamphlets are as profligate and as dull as may be expected ! 
from Mr. John Williams, alias Anthony Pafquin. . 
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RefeBions and Obfervations on she new Brighton Guide ; ‘avritten:by 
fA—y P-——xny againft ber Royal Highnefs the P—~ of 
W—. ByalLady. Sve. 15. Simmonds, ae 


Trifling remarks upon a fcurrilous libel. 


Oriental Difquifitions: or a Retrofpe® of the Rife and Progre/s of 
the Hydrographical Surveys of Bengal, Sc. authenticated by ori- 
ginal Letiers, interfperfed with Remarks upon various Occurrences 
in that Department of the Service. Moft ref{pectfully offered. to the 
Confideration of the Honourable Eah India Company at large, and 
to the Public in General. By the Marine Surveyor. 410. 25. Ode 
Symonds. 1797. Dak te 


The writer of this pamphlet was employed on fome important 
furveys in India, and has rendered effential fervices'to the Eatt- 
India company. Thefe fervices, according to his account, have not 
met with adequate reward ; a cirgumftance which we can eafily 
conceive, as his employers were a body of men continually flu@tu- 
ating. His laft refource is to the comptoir in Leadenhall-ftreet.’ 
Major Rennel is one of the fitteft men to eftimate the value of the 
fervices; and a reprefentation from him might have its due weight 
with the committee at the head of this trade: but the ftyle of the 
pamphlet is not calculated to conciliate friendfhip. 

The writer certainly may blame himéelf for trufting to the plau- 
fible profeffions of the managers or fervants.of the company. 
When thefe men, who were enriching themfelves either by cgn- 
tracts, or by the plunder of the natives of India, refufed to pay 
his demand for the expenfes incurred in obedience to their orders, 
he fhould have refufed to obey farther commands. While he ac- 
quiefced, it was natural that they fhould treat him with neglect. 

To the future hiftorian of Bengal thefe difquifitions will be ufe- 
ful; and they may be confulted with advantage, by furveyors ia 
India. 


Travels in North America, by M. Crefpel. With a Narrative of bis 
Shipwreck and extraordinary Hardfhips and Sufferings on the {land 
of Anticofti; and an ‘Account of that [fland, and of the Shiproreck 
of his Maj-fty’s Shp Adtive, and others. 12mo. 35, Law. 1797. 


The ifland of Anticofti, very imperfectly defcribed in our com- 
mon books of geography, is fituated at the entrance of the river 
St. Laurence, between the parallels of 49 deg. 4 min. and 49 deg. 

» 53 min. 15 fec. N. latitude, and the meridians of 61 deg. 58 min, 
and 64 deg. 35 min, W. longitude from London. Its cir¢umfe- 
rence is 282 ftatute miles, its length 129 miles, and its breadth 
from 32 to 12 miles. It contains 1,699,840 acres of indifferent 
land, which in general is compofed of a light-eolofred tone, ofa 
foft crumbling nature, mixed in fome parts with clay. 

The recent thipwreck of the Aétive (on board of which was 
Jord Dorchefter) on this ifland, fuggefted to the editor, that the 

ublic would be glad to receive an account of a fpot hitherto fo 
fittle known, except to thofe navigators who fail up the St. Lau- 
rence; and this, he thougit, would form an apology for reviving 
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the narrative of a tranfaétion which happened at fo diftant a pes 
riod of times M. Crefpel was a miffionary prieft, and was wreck- 
ed on this ifland in his paflage homeward. The fufferings of htm 
and his companions by fatigue, famine, and the rigour of the fea- 
fon, were of the moft fhocking kind, and, to the greater part of 
the crew, fatal. The narrative is interefting, like others of fimi- 
lar difafters, as exhibiting the ftrength of mental courage in fitu- 
ations which feem to defy human patience and ingenuity. M. 
Crefpel relates his ftory with an honeft fimplicity, which obtains 
credit without the aid of external vouchers. 


Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French Republic, and of 
other eminent Charaéters, who have difinguifiea themfelves in the 
Progrefs of the Revolution. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Johnfon. 1797. 


We can promife to our readers, whatever their political principles 
may be, confiderable amufement and information from this vo- 
lume, which contains anecdotes of above one hundred and thirty 
of the moft eminent perfons who have * ftrutted and fretted their 
day’ upon the grand theatre of French politics. “The author ap- 
pears to have taken great pains to collect materials from the beft 
fources; and, although we perceive fome inaccuracies and mis- 
ftatements, we confider them rather as unavoidable than as repre- 
henfible. *¢ It is impoflible to recolleét without horror,’ (he fays, 
in his Preface) ‘ that about one half of the perfons mentioned in, 
this volume, have fallen. victims to political phrenzy under the 
guillétine ;’ and this horror is not leflened (we are obliged to 
confefs), if thefe accounts are true, by refieéting that very few of 
that humber were poflefled of virtues which rendered their fate an 
objeét of lamentation. Such a feries of unprincipled characters 
probably never appeared before, in fo fhort a fpace, in the-ma- 
pigement of the affairs of any nation. Prefixed is a very ufeful 

ocument, entitled, ‘ A Chart of the Profcriptions of Parties in 
France, from that of the Briffotines in June, 1793, to that of the 
Royalifts in September, 1797.’ 


The Quiz. By a Society of Gentlemen. Vol. I. 12mo, 35. Sewed. 
_ Parfons. 1797. 


This work is remarkable only for a charge of plagiarifm which 
tt brings againft Goldfmith. A French ballad is here printed as 
the original of Edwin and Angelina. The publication from 
which it is faid to have been taken bears this title: * Les deux 
Habitants de Lozanne, 1606.”” We know not what credit the af- ~ 
fertion deferves, as we have not feen the French work here men- 
tioned ; but we are inclined to doubt the circumftance. 
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